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CHANCELLOR WOODS ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


ADDRESS the representatives of the 
19,000 educators of our large, rich and 
influential state, to whom is entrusted the 
moulding of our 1,200,000 youth. Not our 
fertile soil, or our many manufactures, in 
themselves considered, are of so much im- 
portance as the brain and brawn of the youth 
who are to cultivate this soil, and increase 
and perfect these manufactures, thus giving 
us the high rank we should attain among our 
sister states. However humble our work as 
teachers may be regarded by those who mea- 
sure men by their annual income, or their 
display of dress and equipage, measured as 
every work should be, by the good done, it 
is second to none. I do not address legisla- 
tors, sensitive as an aspen leaf to the popular 
pulse; or manufacturers, looking eagerly at 
the profits of the present year ; but those who 
sow for others and the future; who toil, not 
to mine coal, or make pig-metal, but to build 
up true, intelligent men and women. 

I address you on a practical subject, and I 
desire to do it as earnestly and with such 
Statistics and facts as will impress you, and, 
through you, others in different parts of our 


state, with the great importance of the sub- |. 


ject, and secure such action as shall advance 
the good of our youth and the interests of 
our state. AndI propose to do it in a plain, 
unadorned manner, stating some of the many 
facts before me which favor education in the 
theory and practice of the arts and trades of 
all kinds, ‘‘ that special education in our 





calling which should fit and enable each of 
us to discharge in the best manner the spe- 
cial narrow round of duty by which each 
citizen fills his own personal place in social 
life.”’ 

As teachers, our lives are not those of 
idleness or ease, but of severe, exhausting 
labor on material as varied in its nature as 
the different combinations of matter with the 
multiform elements of mind and heart, can 
make it. 

To make an ingenious piece of machinery 
requires labor and skill; to mould and fash- 
ion a soul demands the exercise of the high- 
est powers with which man is endowed. To 
create is the province of the Omnipotence ; 
second only to this is it to develop that 
which allies man to the Creator. Education 
is ‘‘one of the*greatest and noblest designs 
that can be thought on, and for which this 
nation perisheth.’’ And yet the puddler, 
cutting tailor, glass-blower or sheet-worker, 
receives greater compensation than the soul- 
moulder, who fashions for eternity. More 
is paid for the covering than for the object 
covered, for the setting than for the jewel. 

Our duty as educators is not simply to in- 
struct in one or a few studies, but to decide 
on the comparative value of different studies 
to different students, with different capacities, 
tastes, and purposes. The object to be 
moulded, and the use to be made of it, 
should be understood. What may be 
most useful to one at one time, may not be 
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so at another time, or to another at the same 
time. The fit thing to be studied, in the 
fit quantity, at the fit time, is to be decided 
—what will be best suited to furnish, stimu- 
late, and strengthen the mind for the future 
work. The question is not whether a cer- 
tain study is useful or not, but whether it is 
the most useful for a certain student at a 
certain time, in his circumstances, and with 
his intended business or profession, and this 
too without reference to the taste, profit, or 
convenience of the teacher. To undervalue 
and disparage what we do not possess, is a 
fault no less common to the teacher than to 
others. 

The classics have been denounced as use- 
less, and even injurious, a great waste of 
time. That they have been studied by those 
who should have devoted their time to other 
more practical studies, and by persons who 
had no taste or faculty which would enable 
them to be benefited by them, there can be 
no doubt. The same may be said of the 
higher mathematics, and many other studies. 
More time may have been wasted on the 
elementary English branches from com- 
mencing them at an improper time, study- 
ing portions comparatively valueless, and 
from defective teaching. The classics give 


us a knowledge of the sources of our modern 
culture, and in no small measure of our reli- 


gion, polity, law, art, and history. ‘They 
are admirably suited to give us a knowledge 
of words, to improve the judgment, develop 
‘the mind, and to give finish and complete- 
nesss to the man. All who would be accom- 
-complished scholars, or thorough professional 
men, and all who have the time and means, 
Should study them. 

The very men who ridicule and contemn the study 
of the classics as a waste of time, will teach other 
branches to such persons, and to such an extent or in 
such a manner, as will prove an injury and loss to 
them. The youth who is to leave school at fourteen, 
is required to spend all or an unreasonable portion of 
his school life on unimportant parts of geography, 
grammar and arithmetic, to the total neglect of draw- 
ing, elementary chemistry, physics and other branches 
‘of knowledge, an acquaintance with which is essen- 
‘tial to his success in life. The acknowledged waste 
of time on the classics by those who have notime or 
capacity for them; or who pursue them to the neglect 
of more important studies, is, however, sustained by 
comparatively few ; the loss from entire neglect, or 
injudicious teaching of many of the primary branches, 
iis sustained by the many. Less than four per cent. 
of our youth extend their studies beyond the common 
elementary branches. An error, ‘therefore, in our 
educational methods, for these branches affect twen- 
ty-five times as many persons as in the case of the 
classics. So, while gazing at distant objects, we have 
stumbled into holes immediately before us. Such is 
ihuman consistency ! 
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The relative worth of different kinds of knowledge 
to the student has not been sufficiently regarded. The 
studies he has pursued may be valuable, and to the 
extent to which he has pursued them, whilst they may 
be less so than other studies that might be in whole 
or in part substituted. An immense amount of in- 
formation bearing on the industrial activities, which 
should be understood by all, has been passed over, 
while the less useful has been studied. There has 
been a tendency to regard the useful as ignoble. 

The answer, then, tothe question, What should our 
youth study? has not been intelligently given. The 
philosopher said they should study that which they 
will most need when they becomemen, Wm. Penn, 
in writing to his wife, in relation to the education of 
his children, said, “* Give them learning, but let it be 
useful learning.”’ The people are generally convinced, 
now, that the classics have occupied an unreasonably 
large part of the time of many, and that studies having 
a closer connection with the intended pursuits of out 
youth will be more useful. The opposing current has 
fully set in. Care should be taken that we do not go 
to the opposite extreme, seeking only the immediately 
practical. Universities do not exist merely for the 
purpose of training men for their special crafts or 
trades. To ridicule any ulterior end is irrational. 
‘* The man is more than the trade.’% Practical, skill- 
ful men in the trades and arts we need. To have 
them we must educate them. They will not grow of 
themselves. God will not work a wonder to help us 
when he has given us wherewith to help ourselves. 
Especially are such men demanded in our state, 
where there are so many persons engaged in agricul 
tural, mechanical, engineering and mining pursuits. 
To advocate such an education is to advocate the 
highest interests of our Commonwealth and its toilers. 

The opinions of men as to the comparative value 
of studies, have varied greatly at different periods 
Archimedes regarded it as degrading to science to be 
useful, to contribute to the wants and happiness of 
man. According to Seneca to impute to man any 
share in the invention or improvement of a plow, a 
ship, or amill, wasaninsult. It is in accordance with 
that spirit that practical studies, those which relate to 
the daily employments of life, are now stigmatized as 
“bread and butter sciences.””’ In the middle 
alchemy, astrology, and dialectics were the cardinal 
studies. In the latter part of this period, Gerard 
Groot, a mighty preacher in the mother tongue, said, 
** Spend no time on geometry, arithmetic, rhetoric, 
dialectics, grammar, poetry, horoscopes, or astrology. 
Such pursuits are renounced by Seneca, much more 
by Christians of a spiritual mind. They avail not for 
the spiritual life.’ About the same time Hegius said, 
“If any one wishes to understand grammar, rhetoric, 
mathematics, history or the Holy Scriptures, let him 
study Greek. We owe ‘everything to the Greeks.” 
At a later period, Latin was recommended for all. 
Being the repository of the learning of the world, it 
is not strange that a knowledge of it should have been 
required of all students. In 1854, President Francis 
Wayland, one of the best educators and noblest men 
our country has ever had, having eight years before 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the then existing 
course of study, in an address at Union College, said: 

“Tt would seem that our whole system of instru 
tion needs an honest, thorough and candid revision. 
It has been for centuries the child of precedent. If 
those before us made it what it is, by applying to 
the resources of earnest and fearless thought, I can 
see no reason why we, by precisely the same course, 
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might not improve it. God intended us for progress, 
and we counteract his designs when we deify anti- 
quity and bow down and worship an opinion, not be- 
cause it is either wise or true but simply because it 
‘is ancient.”’ 

Soon after this, Prof. Chase, of Brown University, 
gave eight lectures to 353 jewelers and other workers 
in metals, on “The Chemistry of the Precious 
Metals.”” These lectures gave great satisfaction and 
profit, and remarks were made by the workmen show- 
ing how much they felt they had lost by not having 
received such instruction before. 

In 1858, that invaluable article “ What knowledge 
is of the most worth ?” gave a fresh impulse to the 
new departure. To answer this question of Herbert 
Spencer wisely, and to give to all the students in our 
schools, colleges and universities, the knowledge of 
most worth to them, should be the object of all edu- 
cators. So multiplied have the sciences become, and 
so increased the range of studies, that we cannot compel 
the student to follow a routine suited to past centu- 
ries. The two different opinions as to the object of 
education still prevail; Froude says it is to prepare 
the student to obtain his food and clothing; Matthew 
Arnold says: ‘‘To know is sublime; to do, base.”’ To 
recognize thé change that has taken place, and adapt 
ourselves to it, is the part of wisdom. We cannot 
sympathize with the distinguished Greek scholar, 
who, on his death-bed, lamented that he had not 
spent the last twenty years of his life on the dative 
case. 

The old and rich institutions of England are slow 
to adapt themselves to the changes in learning. In 
Cambridge, it is said, a man may yet get the highest 
honors in mathematics and natural philosophy, and 
have never seen a crystal, a lens, an air-pump, or a 
thermometer ;, and at Oxford he may get his first 
honor in natural science without knowing the bino- 
mial theorem or the solution of a triangle. Yet in 
technical education we are far behind England and 
the continent, where are numerous richly endowed 
institutions fitted to give instruction in practical edu- 
cation. They have consequently acquired great 
superiority over us in many of the arts and manufac- 
tures. We have been too well satisfied with our- 
selves and our school system, and have not educated 
our youth in the arts so as to develop without “ trial 
and error,’ and without the most lavish waste, our 
abundant natural resources. Our wealth has reached 
the sum of $30,000,000,000. But we forget that we 
are in most cases exhausting our virgin soil without 
seeking to restore it; that we are consuming our vast 
stores of mineral wealth and recklessly destroying 
our forests. In the year 1870 this transfer of wealth* 
from the surface and from beneath the surface, after de- 
ducting the cost of labor and material, was $1,183,- 
410,861, or one twenty-fifth of all our computed 
wealth. We took our riches from the earth, and, 
aided by foreign capital to the amount of $1,400,- 
000,000—our supposed entire foreign indebtedness— 
we erected our edifices, built our ships and railroads, 
and fancied ourselves more wealthy by this entire 
amount. We forgot that the change of a dollar from 
the purse to the hand, where it could be seen and 
counted, is not an increase of one dollar in our 
wealth. It was a dollar, and is a dollarstill. We 
forgot that it is labor which creates wealth or en- 
hances values, and, so far as labor was employed in 
developing our resources, to that amount, and to that 
amount only, it has added to our wealth. Of this 
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have, itis true, one the richest countries on the earth; 
a fertile soil, extensive forests, and an abundance of 
oil, coal, iron, salt, gold, silver, lead, copper, nickel, 
slate and marble. Muchof our soil has already been 
exhausted through bad agriculture. We are less care- 
ful in this than the Chinese, who see that every ele- 
ment taken from the soil is returned to it, so that 
there shall be no waste. Our woodlands have been 
so recklessly stripped, noble forests often girdled and 
left to stand for years to decay, monuments of our 
wastefulness, that the cry, Forbear! is coming up 
from all parts of our land, Our iron and coal, too, 
have been used without regard to economy. What 
we want is to use all our abundant material so eco- 
nomically as to have no waste, and to apply to it so 
much of skilled labor as will add the most possible 
to its value. The labor, too, should be applied in 
this and not in foreign countries. To send our cot- 
ton to England and bring it back, paying for it many 
times what we receive, or to send over our wheat to 
be converted into labor, is doing what England did 
from. Alfred to Edward the Confessor—selling our 
skins for a sixpence, and buying the tails for a shil- 
ling. We have no faith in the opinion, early ex- 
pressed in our country that we should confine our- 
selves to agriculture and avoid manufactures. This 
would make us the slaves of foreign countries, simply 
tributary to their wealth. An agricultural people can 
never become wealthy or powerful. What we do 
want is intelligent, skilled labor to enhance the value 
of the natural wealth of the country, and send it to 
the market increased in value one hundred or a 
thousand fold. How greatly labor increases the 
value of the material, can be easily illustrated. Ani- 
line colors, surpassing in beauty the Tyrian purple, 
are made from coal tar, until lately a worthless re- 
fuse; and the Aniline blu sells for $28 a pound. A 
pound of cotton, costing 12 cents, made into muslin 
of good design, sells for 80 cents, and into chintz, 
$4; a pound of the finest cotton, costing 40 cents, 
made into cotton lace, will bring $1,000; iron ore, 
costing 75 cents, made into bar iron, will sell for $5; 
horse shoes, $10.50; table knives, $180; the finest 
needles, $6,800; shirt buttons, $29,480; watch 
springs, $200,000; hair springs, $400,000; pallet 
arbors, $2,577,595. Here labor has, with the aid of 
machinery, produced the difference between 75 cents 
and $2,577,595. Any article obtained without labor 
has no exchangeable value. Rude labor, that which 
requires no practice or education, brings the lowest 
price; dexterous labor, ,which enables a_ person 
through practice to perform works or parts of works 
quickly and nicely, bringsa higher price ; and skilled 
labor, combining a knowledge of the principles un 
derlying the operations, as well as dexterity in their 
execution, brings the highest price. Skilled labor 
creates values, rude labor often destroys them. The 
last stroke of the skilled sculptor gives value to the 
statue; one blow of the rude laborer might destroy 
the work of years. It is by labor that our machine 
shops and iron-furnaces have been more productive 
of wealth to our State than would be the richest gold 
mines of the world. And if one-half of the 616,000 
persons in our State engaged in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and mechanical and mining industries should 
become s#i//ed laborers, there would be an annual 
addition to our wealth of $184,800,000. If there 
should be the same change in one-half of the 9,000,- 
000 engaged in the same pursuits in our whole country, 

it would, at a very low estimate, add $2,700,000,000 





vast natural wealth we must not be too prodigal. We 


annually to the wealth of the nation. We must not 
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overlook the fact that the sum required for necessary 
food and clothing, is the same for all classes of 
laborers. In England it has been computed that 
$125 represents the cost of a highly skilled over a 
unskilled workman; and that this cost of a skilled 
workman is less than one year’s purchase of his in- 
creased value to the nation. ’ 

A single fact will illustrate the value of skilled 
labor in producing the best machinery. A Pittsburgh 
cotton manufacturing company wanted a new Cor- 
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liss steam engine to take the place of one they then | 


had. ‘The offer of one for $8,500 was refused. A 
second offer, for the fuel saved in five years by th 
use of the new engine, disclosed the fact that the sav 

ing would be $200 per month, or $12,000 in five years. 
The engine was taken at the first offer. The saving 
from machinery running evenly, avoiding the break 

ing of threads, was probably equal to the saving of 
fuel. 


gality fifty years hence. 
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tended discovery of diamonds in California was ex- 
posed by Clarence King, but not until innocent men 
had been defrauded of hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars. The Nevada fraud was revealed to the public 
by a young scientist, saving $1,000,000. A graduate 
of a Scientific si hool, fora fee of $250, showed the 
iron mines of New York, in which hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars were invested, to be valueless in 
consequence of containing titanium, thus saving 
$400,000. 

It must be remembered that what was economy 
wo, is gross wastefulness now, and what 


1 } 


fifty yeal 


is economy now, will be regarded as reckless prodi 


From the waste of former 


years fortunes are now made. Less than forty years 


| ago Dr. Buckland said: “* We have during many years 


Time will not permit us to do more than to allude | 


to the vast losses arising from ignorant and incompe- 
tent workmen, engineers, architects, overseers, or 
owners of property. The abandoning on the ocean 


of the French steamship L’Amerique.through the | 


ignorance of the engineer; the building by our own 
government, at a cost of $11,000,000, of twenty 
light-draft monitors, not large enough to carry the 
turrets for which they were intended; the placing of 
an engine at the cost of nearly $800,000, on one of 
our government ships, which was abandoned after a 
single voyage to San Domingo, in which the lives of 
many illustrious men were endangered; the Pem 
berton mills disaster, in which of the 750 employees 
88 were killed, and many disabled for life; the re 
cent Mill River disaster, costing 150 lives and 
$2,000,000; the falling of a floor in a Syracuse 
church, killing instantly 14, and injuring 100 more; 
these losses are familiar to all. Large sums and 


many lives are lost by incompetent railroad engineers 
| yet true, that the mechanical power employed in 


and architects. Soils are exhausted, and small crops 
are gathered, through ignorance of the chemical and 
mechanical principles involved in agriculture. We 
are now taking annually nearly $600,000,000 in value 
from the elements of our soil, and it has been said 
that we have taken more in value than the entire 
wealth of the country. Agriculture is fast becoming 
chemistry, and husbandry, machinery. 

When men understand the theory as well as prac 
tice of their business, there will be less time and 
money wasted in futile attempts at inventions directly 
at variance with well-established laws. Inventions, 
of which we have many, as the 13,000 patents grant 
ed last year show, are generally the result of scien 
tific knowledge. We have already placed England 
under obligations to our inventions to the amount of 
$1,000,000,000. But the 7,000 rejected applications 
for patents last year prove, that there has been much 
misapplied time and ingenuity in this direction. We 
are almost daily reminded of the folly of the man 
who, by years of labor, sought to propel a boat by 
taking water into the bow and ejecting it from the 
stern. The $20,000 lost in the vain attempt to col- 


lect the alcohol from bread in baking, and the efforts 
; 


to construct electro-magnetic engines in the hope of 
superseding steam, are examples of the same kind. 
I have often been compelled to advise young men to 
abandon useless projects to which they had devoted 
years of patient toil and all their means. A know 
ledge of scientific principles would have saved them 
this loss. Science often comes to the rescue of ig- 
norance, though sometimes at a late hour. The pre- 


| all the coa 





. 


f incredible fact 


witnessed the disgraceful and 
that more than 36,000,000 bushels, per annum, mor: 
than one-third part of the best coals produced by th 
mines near Newcastle, have been condemned to 
wanton waste, on a fiery heap perpetually blazing near 
the mouth of almost every pit in that coal district.’ 
All the small coal was disposed of in this manner. 
Dr. Buckland said the inevitable consequence of thi 
frightful waste would be to exhaust this coal field on 
third sooner than it would be exhausted if wisely 
economized, and to endanger the interests of the in 
who depend for existence on machine ry 
kept in action by coal, England to-day realizes the 
justice of this warning in her pefilled manufactures. 
Carrying coals to Newca 
In this country it is now wisely proposed to consur 
| dust. 
J. Scott Russell, the builder of the Great Eastern 
from his own experience, says: “ The community 
re deprived of enormous treasures in mecha 


ilmost 


habitant 


stle isno longer an absurdity. 


large a 


| ical inventions and enormous progress in scientific art 


by the fact of the general want of education in thos 
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thoroughly how to produce immense economy in the 
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| production and use of mechanical power, but that we 


dare not put the means into the hands of uneducate l 
masters under whose control they would be applied. 
I am not speaking of a loss of 5, 10, 20 or 30 pet 
cent.; I say that we know that we are only utilizing 
one-tenth to one-twentieth of the power we em] loy 
and waste, and that an economy of 100, 200, 300 an l 
400 per cent. is quite within our power, so soon as 4 
better-informed, higher-skilled, more perfectly train¢ 
class of men and masters shall arise, who are fitted t 
be trusted with the use of instruments and tools, at 
present utterly beyond their comprehension, contro! 
or application to use.” 

And again he says: 
out the work of the railroads of 
of that method, order, symmetry and absence of wast 
which from plans well thought out, the judici 
application of principles, conscientious parsimony and 
a high feeling of professional responsibility.” 

Such practical and theoretical education as I 
advocating, will save many of the losses arising! 
ignorance, or a want of habits of thought. Proper' 
and life will be preserved, the nation will be enrich« 
and the fierceness of the struggle between labor at 
capital will be diminished. What benefits the 5tat 
benefits her citizens. Better educated and more 
skilled workmen command higher compensation, 4 
hi compensation will enable the man to procur 
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more comforts and luxuries, and to take a higher 
position among his fellows. A person educated in 
the common branches alone will usually earn twice 
the sum that an unéducated one will, and then his 
prospects are good for advancement to the position 
of overseer or manager, with, it may be, asalary of thou- 
sands, while the ignorant man has no such chance. 
A few years since, a director of one of the extensive 
cotton manufacturing corporations at Lowell, Mass., 
stated that only 45 out of 1200 operatives in their 
mills were unable to write their names, and that the 
wages of these were 27 per cent. less than the wages 
of those who could write. In the same mills were 
150 girls who had been teachers, Their wages were 
17% percent. above the general average, and 40 per 
cent. above those who made their mark. 

But it cannot fail to have been observed that a 
mere theoretical knowledge will not secure success 
in a profession or manufacture. To know that an ex- 
periment or operation can be performed, and to per- 
form it, are quite different. We have seen many and 
grand failures, and large sums lost from this cause, 
The theory of navigation would not ensure a safe 
captain on the ocean, Many currents and their rates. 
many winds and their effects, and many peculiari- 
ties of his own ship, must be known. 

Power to think, combined with a thorough practi- 
cal knowledge of mechanics and the principles of 
science, will enable one to manage machinery skill- 
fully, economizing labor, and increasing its eflective- 
ness. Machinery everywhere is performing the most 
delicate and the most powerful operations, from the 
spinning of the slenderest thread to the making of the 
massive iron plate. It must be directed by intelli- 
gence and thought, and the greater the improvement 
in machinery, the greater the intelligence and skill 
required to manage it. To-day, with the aid of ma- 
chinery, one girl spins as much as did 3,000 of the 
sun-stained Hindoos centuries ago. It has been esti- 
mated that, at the present time, the laborers of Eu- 
rope and the United States, with the aid of machi- 
nery, are doing four times the work that the whole 
population of the globe could do by direct labor. 

Machinery in the varied manufactures enables all, 
of whatever taste or strength, to find remunerative 
employment, which is essential to the prosperity of a 
nation. Agriculture calls for only a small part of 
the laborers, and those of well-developed muscles. 
Already our manufactures are many and varied, 
amounting annually to $4,000,000,000, double our 
agricultural products. In our state, the value of our 
manufactures for 1870 was $711,3894,344, and our 
agricultural products were only $183,946,027. In 
many articles we already equal or surpass other na- 
tions. Of seventy-six classes of articles manufac- 
tured in Birmingham, England, the Chairman of the 
Association of Commerce states that twenty-four are 
replaced in the common markets of the world by the 
United States. Our cut nails, sewing machines, 
pumps and edge tools are unsurpassed by those of 
any other nation. We have orders for table glass 
from Europe; our cotton fabrics are sent over the 
world; Bigelow’s looms for weaving carpets are un- 
rivaled. We have $10,000,000 invested in the ceram- 
ic art in a single city, and have in our country every 
needed variety of clay for the most complete success 
in this large branch of industry. We are now fill- 
ing a large order for locomotives for Russia. Our 
silk manufactures in 1872 reached the sum of $2s,- 
000,000, affording remunerative employment to 11,- 
713 men and women, while our importations of this 
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article of luxury have fallen to $24,000,000, a re- 
duction of $10,000,000 in three years. To affect 
contempt for an American silk now, is to betray 
ignorance of its value. Weare taking annually from 
England 150,000 tons of tin at the exhorbitant price 
of $115,200,000, foolishly allowing her a monopoly 
in this article, while possessing mines in our own 
country, and yet, to her astonishment, we send back 
tin-ware. By increasing our manufactures, we should 
stop so large importations of woolen goods as 
$52,408,921 in 1872, and larger importations of other 
textiles, books, wares and numerous luxuries for 
which we pay annually many millions. These indus- 
tries should be multiplied, and technical education will 
tend to this result, by giving us the skilled workmen 
needed for this work. The almost entire disappear- 
ance of the apprenticeship system, and the oppres- 
sive rules of Trades-Unions, make this education an 
imperative necessity. Our manufacturers would 
gladly listen to the entreaties of fathers and mothers 
to take their sons as apprentices, but they cannot. 

The state must remedy this evil, or suffer our youth 
to become common laborers under foreign overseers. 
England until 1868 neglected this education, and so 
fell behind the continent, losing her position in the 
manufacture of many articles. The shaw! trade of 
Leeds was absorbed by continental manfacturers by 
reason of their technical knowledge; the silk trade 
was injured by a superior skill in dye and finish on 
the continent; the designers, dyers and engravers in 
foreign countries, by possessing a thorough theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge of their several trades, 
produced greater purity and beauty of design, cleaner 
and brighter colors in the cloths and other fabrics 
they manufactured, finer patterns and greater light- 
ness; Coventry ribbons were taken from her; 
foreign workmen were employed as painters and 
designers, and great deficiencies existed in those 
branches of knowledge which bear most intimately 
on the great departments of industry. Alarmed at 
these discoveries—that she was losing her supremacy 
in manufactures, that French companies were build- 
ing locomotives for an English railway, and that 
iron girders fora building in Glasgow were being 
constructed in Belgium, she at once established 
technical schools of a high order in the large cities, 
with others of a lower grade in the smaller towns. 
For a single department of the art school in South 
Kensington, £1,000,000 were expended, and £8o, 
000 annually were given for its support by the state, 
In Queen’s Institute, Belfast, Ireland, from 300 to 
400 female students are trained in all branches of 
skilled labor, for which taste and physica] fitness make 
them suitable. 

In Europe these schools are 
ported wholly or in part by the State, on a scale, too, 
worthy the object. In 1869 there were 350 Techni- 
cal Schools in Paris. Eleven thousand men receive 
a technical education annually in Prussia, From 1o,- 
000 to 12,000 workmen attend the lectures of the 
University in Berlin. Creuzot is a wonder of activity, 
skill and success from her systematic technical edu 
cation. From the same cause, Switzerland, cut off 
from the sea and from mines, with her mountain cli- 
mate, at every disadvantage, competes with the wor Id 
in many of her manufactures, In our own country, 
Cooper Institute, Stevens Institute, The Worcester 
Free Institute, and the Institute of Technology in 
Boston, and many Colleges and Universities, are do- 
ing valuable service in this department. 

That there should be some change in our course of 
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education, conforming to the increased extent of the | 
sciences and their numerous applications, must be 
evident. What shall the change be? What reforms | 
shall be introduced in our present studies, and what 
new studies shall be adopted? Time will permit me 
to make only a few suggestions in reply to these im- 
portant questions. 

The Primary School should give a knowledge of 
objects, their forms and colors and uses. In doing 
this, drawing will be found highly useful, and it will | 
prove an agreeable change from studies less interest- 
ing. It is, too, the foundation of technical educa- 
tion, and is important to all of every trade and pro- 
fession. By training the eye to keenness, and the 
hand to accuracy and rapidity, it will prove a valua- 
ble aid to penmanship, orthography and reading, in 
all of which close observation is necessary. In its 
higher forms, geometric, model, mechanical and arch- 
itectural, it should be continued through the higher | 
schools and colleges. It is not mere picture-drawing 
of which I speak, but something higher and more use- 
ful. As a result of this study, we shall have better | 
artists, engineers, mechanics, architects, and design- | 
ers. Many articles, such as glass-pottery, cabinet 
furniture, prints, and other manufactures, may be ren 
dered worthless, or have their values increased many- 
fold -according to their designs. Good designs in- 
crease the value of prints from 20 to 30 per cent. 
So important is this art of designing considered now, 
that a firm in New York pays a designer in shoes 
$5,000 a year. By the beauty of his designs a man- 
ufacturer of silverware in Taunton, Mass., drove 
every other manufacturer out of the market. A sin- 
gle manufacturing company in Massachusetts stated 
that their designs cost them $40,000 annually, every 
dollar of which went to England, France and Ger- 
many. This sum should be saved to our own country. 

Workmen do not sufficiently understand the im- 
portance of drawing. It is said that if this art were | 
understood by every journeyman in a machine shop, 
the productive efficiency would be increased 33 per | 
cent. By enabling workmen to work from a design 
instead of expensive models, this art would save a 
vast amount of time and money. A manager of an 
important branch of industry at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, says that, when a lad, he was one of a class 
of thirteen, who spent all their leisure time in study- 
ing drawing. At the present time, every one then in 
the class has attained an important position either as 
manufacturer or manager, and each has owed his 
power to seize the opportunity of advancement to his | 
knowledge of drawing. 

Massachusetts, ever alive to her educational and 
manufacturing interests, finding that she was far be- 
hind Europe in the education of her laborers, and 
that, as a consequence, her industries were suffering, 
adopted Drawing as one of the studies to be taught in 
all the public schools of the State, making it obliga- 
tory on every city containing over 10,000 inhabitants 
to furnish free instruction in this art to all over fifteen 
years of age. An Art Director was procured from 
Europe at a salary of $5,000, and generous provisions 
were, in all respects, made. The result is most gra- 
tifying. In 1870, her product in printed cottons was 
over $17,000,000, and her other manufactures in 
which design is of the first importance, were probably 
more, Massachusetts never made a better invest- 
ment for her sons and daughters, and her manufac- 
turing interests. 
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our schools without interfering at all with the pres- 
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ent lines of study. Familiar lectures, with illustra- 
tions on Geometry, Elementary Physics, Elementary 
| Chemistry and Natural History should be given to 
| all who -are to leave school early. The amount of 
scientific information thus received, though it may be 
small, will lead the pupils to notice facts and to study 
principles in science throughout life. As the pupils 
advance, as far as practicable, models or drawings ot 
machinery, or the machinery itself, and all processes 
of manufacture should be examined, and reports made 


| with drawings explaining them, showing their excel- 


lencies or defects, and suggesting remedies, Special 
schools, or departments in existing schools, should be 
established where these branches may be thoroughly 
As soon as it can be done, shops should be 
erected, where certain trades or parts of trades can be 
learned, where the hand and eye can be trained, and 
the student prepared for work or the management of 
works. Those who take a higher course in our 
schools and universities, should receive thorough in- 
struction in all the sciences which relate to engineer- 
ing, agriculture, the arts, trades and manufactures. It 
is my opinion, confirmed by many educators of expe- 


| rience and good judgment, that much of the time— 


years, it may be—now devoted to a few primary 


| studies, reviewed so often that the process becomes 


mechanical, may be saved by commencing each study 
at the proper age, and omitting unnecessary portions 
of the text-books. Occasionally, for a term, the study 
of arithmetic, geography or grammar, may be wholly 
omitted for some new and more interesting study re- 
lating to science or the arts. The experiments and 
illustrations will awaken mind, kindle enthusiasm, 
and many will ‘tbe induced to prolong their attend- 
ance at school, who otherwise would not. By this 
course far more will be accomplished in a given time 
than now. It has been found that students who have 
spent but two hours per day in study, and the remain- 
ing hours in labor in which they felt an interest, have 
often made as much proficiency in their studies as 
those who have devoted their whole time to study. 
Those whose course of study is to be limited to 
fourteen or sixteen years of age—and these compose 
by far the larger part of our studénts—shoul lhavea 
short, practical course, in accordance with such lim- 
ited time. All, of whatever capacity or purpose, 


| should zof be compelled to pursue the same routine 
| in the same time. 


This is the very objection brought 
so justly against the old collegiate system. Yet while 
that system in many colleges has been so much 
changed as to embrace numerous distinct courses 


| suited to the different students, and in addition, in 
| one case at least, to offer more than forty optional 
| studies, there has not been a corresponding change 


in most of our grammar and ward schools. 

Our pest authorities agree that our public school 
system, so well adapted to a former state of society, 
fails to meet the wants of our people in the present 
state of civilization. And while there is a demand 
to extend our course of education upwards so as to 


| embrace all the sciences, let us seek to extend it 


downwards to the practical, the Kindergarten, in all 


| our primary and grammar schools. What is demand 
| ed of the college, 


let the public school practice. A 
loss of two or three years to a student in our — 
schools, who has but a few years for study, is far mor 

to him than the same number of years to the el- 
legiate student, whose course may extend to his 
twenty-second or twenty-fifth year. Let not the stu- 
dent, fitted by c capacity and iaste to excel in some one 
branch of knowledg ze o1 art, be compelled to spend 
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all his school years on studies, valuable, it is true, yet 
having no special bearing on his future pursuit, on 
which all his interest centres. A failure to arouse 
the mind of the student, and to communicate to him 
that knowledge which he may most need in life may 
be fatal to his whole future. 

{f a reform is needed, our educators should en- 
deavor to effect it at once, so that there may be as 
little loss as possible. Let us not be “ the last by 
whom the new is tried.’ A great work lies before 
us. Public opinion is to be formed, legislators are to 
be instructed and large expenditures to be made by 
the state or individuals. In a cause which will yield 
such large returns the state can afford to expend lib- 
erally. 

Some special schools have already been established 
on a comparatively limited scale, and many of our 
colleges, where the change commenced in this country, 
have their scientific departments. The effects of these 
practical and theoretical technicalschools wherever es- 
tablished, have been most marked,stimulating the intel- 
lect to activity, and diminishing the poverty, vice and 
crime of the community, And when we consider 
that eighty-two per cent. of the criminals of our coun- 
try never learned any trade, never were masters of 
any skilled labor, and only six per cent. are skilled 
artizans and mechanics, the ethical value of this edu 
cation becomes exceedingly important. The pro- 
fessions are crowded, and manufacturing and mechan- 
ical and agricultural pursuits are less Sonaeed than 
they should be. Our fathers and mothers should feel 
that a practical technical education is what most of 
their sons and daughters need, Our youth should be 
taught that there is true dignity in skilled manual 
labor, and that it will bring liberal pecuniary returns. 

To woman, rapidly rising to her true position, to 
whom the avenues of trade, the professions, and all 
kinds of employment are opening, this subject appeals 
with peculiar force. She should have a deep inter- 
est in any measure which will render her less depend- 
ent on husband, brother or father, and which will 
enable her to obtain a generous support when other 
resources fail. She should seek to be in a condition 
to feel independent, and to be able with ease to earn 
a livelihood. A knowledge of some art will tend to 
give her a higher position and to secure for her higher 
respect. From her knowledge of colors and their 
relations, and her skill in drawing, woman is fitted 
to succeed in whatever requires taste. The success 
of the lady pupils at South Kensington is greater than 
that of the male students, and that in the face of 
greater difficulties. The many branches of art work- 
manship requiring delicate fingers and native readi- 
ness of taste, can be better performed by woman than 
byman. In 1859, 20,000 women were employed in 
watch-making in Switzerland. Our silk manufac- 
turers employ 7,802 women in light, clean, remu- 
nerative work. A lady in Pittsburgh receives $250 per 
month for designs in embroidery, made wholly by 
herself. Woman can excel in draughting, architect- 
ural drawing, photography, engraving, modeling, 
designing and painting. Education in the arts, by 
opening to her new departments of labor, will enable 
her better to compete with men, secure for her better 
compensation for her service, and will increase her 
usefulness and influence. 

For the proper education of all our youth, with the 
least loss—the education that will best fit them for 
the duties of life, I plead. I do not, while speaking 
in behalf of practical learning, forget the moral and 
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failure here and hereafter. The heart is more than 
the hand or eye—the future more than the present. 
Ability, power, may be used for evil instead of good, 
to curse instead of to bless. To others I must entrust 
this subject. I plead for useful learning in the school- 
room or the shop, or both, as a means of interesting 
our youth, giving them a taste for manual pursuits, so 
restraining them from idleness and crime; of enabling 
them to provide better for their own comfort and hap- 
piness, so increasing their self-respect and adding to 
the wealth and moral power of the state. 

The effects of Technical Education in Europe lead 
us to believe that this system, commenced in the pri- 
mary school, and continued through the different 
grades, would bring many of the 5,000,000 youth in 
our country of school age, who attend no school, un- 
der instruction, and make them industrious, moral, 
happy and skilled laborers, instead of paupers and 
criminals, 

When plans for education in all its departments, 
for all, shall be wisely devised and faithfully executed, 
we shall have better and more productive workmen, 
better citizens, thinking men and women, multiplied 
power of machinery economically used, the yield of 
our soil doubled, a more virtuous people, and our re- 
public more prosperous and more safe. To us this 
great work is committed. Let us be faithful to our 
trust. 


<> 
> 
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OU have numerous correspondents who 
furnish you with treatises on scientific 
subjects, school government and the meth- 
ods of teaching, and who give you pleasant 
glimpses into the interiors of their school 
rooms. My mission, if I have one, is of a 
totally different kind, and it must be confessed, 
much less grateful. Indeed, the task I assume 
is a thoroughly thankless one. Censure, 
whether general or specific, is almost always 
offensive to the party censured, and ought to 
be, at best, a disagreeable duty to the cen- 
sor. But if censure is offensive, apologies 
are weak and tedious, and I will at once pro- 
ceed in medias res. 

Bishop Morris, (there is great safety in 
quoting a Bishop, ) has recently said that one 
cannot read the contemporaneous reports of 
our schools and colleges without being im- 
pressed with the fact that lawlessness and 
insubordination are growing and spreading 
in our country to such an extent as to excite 
in the minds of thoughtful people, profound 
alarm for our futire. With this assertion of 
Bishop Morris, I most entirely and heartily 
agree. It matters not whether, with some, 
we say that this is the legitimate and neces- 
sary result of republican institutions, or 
with others attribute it to the continual in- 
flux of a degraded foreign population, or, 
with a third class, maintain that it is parti- 
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The fact is all we are concerned with, and I 
shall take this fact for granted, as I think 
it is plain to all impartial and dispassionate 
observers. 

Bishop Morris’s animadversions were, ap- 
parently, directed against schools of the 
higher grades. I maintain that his censures 
are equally applicable to our common schools, 
and, lest any one should accuse me of an 
unjustly censorious spirit—‘‘ censure of con- 
sciousness’’ this counter censure ought to be 
called—I will say that I have had a large and 
wide experience in the premises, extending 
through many years down to the present 
time. That experience convinces me fully 
that this spirit of lawlessness is perceptibly 
greater now than it was even ten years ago. 
In proof of this assertion I will cite only one, 
though it is a most important and telling 
fact. No less than twenty-five principals of 
the New York public schools have, within 
one year, been forced, by the growing in- 
subordination of their scholars, to petition 
the Board of Control of that city to re-intro- 
duce corporal punishment ; and the /ourna/ 
of Commerce distinctly declares its convic- 
tion that this course is the only one which 
will save the public schools from utter disor- 
ganization and dissolution. 

We need not be surprised that this utterance 
emanates first, if not exclusively, from one 
of the most conservative of the newspapers 
of New York. It is a lamentable fact that 
with all their boasted independence, our pub- 
lic journals are, as a general rule, merely the 
mouth-pieces of the people, and dare to say 
nothing but what they know is acceptable to 
them, or what their patrons will at least bear 
without a serious murmur. I charge against 
them that they are even one of the numer- 
ous means through which this very spirit of 
lawlessness is developed and fostered. Their 
continual publication of anecdotes in which 
‘* Young America’’ is represented as making 
‘*smart’’ repartees to a teacher or other 
person, repartees in which neither good sense, 
good manners, moral principle nor wit, is a 
necessary ingredient, I have, for years, re- 
garded as one of the most fruitful of these 
instigations to impudence and _ insolence ; 
and I could, under this head, record instances 
of downright vulgarity and obscenity, even 
in quite pretentious journals. Mr. Benjamin 
F. Butler’s coarse invective directed against 
them is, as a writer in the New York Ledger 
might say, ‘‘founded on fact.’’ It is our 
boast, you know, that everybody reads the 
newspapers, (it is a lamentable truth that 
most people read nothing else,) and these 
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incentives to ‘‘smartness’’ are far from escap- 
ing the eyes of the children. Within a week 
of the present date, ‘‘a man of education’’ 
informed me, quite emphatically, that he 
‘‘liked’’ this impudence, because it was a 
proof of the noble and independent spirit of 
the rising generation. ‘‘ Impudence’’ was 
the precise word he used, I will say, in pass- 
ing, lest it should be thought that I have 
substituted a suppositious equivalent for his 
own expression. One of our leading literary 
magazines very recently, in allusion to what 
a distinguished American author has most 
appropriately called ‘‘the American Satur- 
nalia’’—our Fourth of July riot—said that the 
noise, confusion and tumult of that day might 
be disagreeable toold or nervous people, but 
intimated very distinctly that the rights of 
these contemptible classes were not, for a 
moment, to beconsidered as weighed against 
the inclinations of the disorderly ones from 
whom their annoyance proceeded. And lastly, 
(for I will not heap fact upon fact any further, ) 
a distinguished female reformer, a pronounced 
radical, lately astonished her readers by rela- 
ting that on the occasion of the return of 
her children for the summer vacation, from 
the various schools which they had been 
attending, she, who she supposed ought not 
to have done so—this was her mild, self- 
forgiving expression—had sat laughing at their 
accounts of the manner in which they had 
contravened the very proper rules of those 
schools, and had eaten clandestinely at for- 
bidden hours, etc., (she was evidently de- 
lighted with their ‘‘ smartness’’ in outwit- 
ting their tutors,) and set at naught regula- 
tions which even she, with her loose notions 
of obedience, would have been compelled, in 
the society of sensible and conscientious peo- 
ple, to admit were right ‘‘ in the abstract.”’ 
It may be remarked, in passing, that she 
holds forth constantly on the necessity of 
‘an education more in accordance with 
physiological laws’’ than the existing one. 
Every one who has had an extensive expe- 
rience in this matter, knows how multitudi- 
nous are the complaints of the inefficiency of 
our schools, an inefficiency attributable, ina 
great measure, to the courses I have been 
discussing. I know that it is common to 
say that this state of affairs is the fault of the 
teacher—who is a most convenient scape- 
goat—but I, for one, unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce this a falsehood. In many cases it 
isa malicious falsehood. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that a teacher is found who is not com- 
petent to give instructions by which his 
pupils might profit, and advance to a higher 















plane of intelligence, and still less frequently 
do we fmd one who does not set an exam- 
ple of at least decent manners, or who is 
guilty of intentional injustice. But there is 
here a school director, and there a wealthy 
or otherwise influential patron of the school, 
whose children, having been bred at home 
in insubordination and insolence, demand 
that these traits shall at least be winked at. 
The teacher who refuses this concession will 
speedily find that various methods of annoy- 
ance, almost always based on other and false 
pretences, are resorted to in revenge, and 
that through intrigue, flattery and misrep- 
resentation, a faction is formed against him. 
I have witnessed this hundreds of times ; and 
I have known many teachers who have aban- 
doned the profession on account of the wear 
and tear of this unceasing conflict. 
PENNSYLVANICUS. 
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N our first article we quoted with approval from 

Max Miller to the effect that sound has nothing 

to do with etymology. Max Miller is correct, if by 

sound he means what we meant when we quoted 

him ; but in another sense sound has everything to 
do with etymology. Alexander J. Ellis says: 

“ Philologically, I hope that soon, without 
meaning to make a pun, all literary men will be- 
come sound men—that is, that they will feel hu- 
miliated when they have to confess that they are 
dealing with letters to which they can attach no 
sound—judging of countenance from dead masks in- 
stead of living faces. Excuse the tanner always 
thinking of his leather. But in dialectology, above 
all branches of philology, the study of sound is 
supreme. We have nothing whatever else to go by. 
Books of dialects written even fifty years ago are al- 
most hopeless riddles if the dialect has died out in 
the meantime, as in that most interesting fossil of 
the Forth and Bargy English. It is only by serious 
stidy of phonology that we can raise dialectology to 
the rank of philology. When we know the words, 
then we can go really to work on meaning, descent, 
idiom, grammar, thought.” (Trans. of the Phil. 
Soc. of London, 1873-4, Part III., p. 449.) Mr. 
Ellis does not over-estimate the value of phonology. 

How important is phonology may be seen in the 
discussion of the /aw of ease to which attention is 
now turned. It is probable that this law may ac- 
count for the case of dissimilation in Spanish; viz., 
mm becoming mm, mentioned in our last article. 
The almost infinitely unsatisfactory explanation 
which crept into the article from several which we 
had written out, through the mistake of our copyist, 
we did not return the proof in time to correct. 

“ When two similar sounds occur close together, 
and where a considerable effort is required to place 
the organs of speech twice consecutively in the same 
or a similar position,’ we have dissimulation. 
(Peile, Greek and Latin Etymology, p. 202.) 
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We shall call attention to a few of the changes 
produced by the operation of the /aw of ease. In 
the utterance of any particular elementary sound the 
organs of speech assume a certain position, which 
varies in different words only within certain limits. 
When this sound is produced the organs of speech 
take the position necessary to the formation of 
the next elementary sound of the word. The 
facility of the passage of the organs of speech 
from one position to another depends upon the rela- 
tions of the sounds to each other, Some sounds are 
sroduced with somewhat of difficulty when they are 
in immediate connection with other sounds with 
which they are not strictly compatible. These diffi- 
culties are reduced by unconsciously economizing 
the strength‘of the vocalorgans. Initial, medial and 
final sounds, difficult in themselves, may be dropped, 
thus lessening the weight of the word. The /aw of 
ease may cause the transposition of sounds, their 
modification, or their loss. The tendency is to pass 
from more to less difficult sounds and combinations, 
and to shorten words, “ All articulate sounds,” says 
Prof. Whitney, “ are produced by effort, by expendi- 
ture of muscular energy, in the lungs, throat and 
mouth, This effort, like every other which man 
makes, he has an instinctive disposition to seek re- 
lief from, to avoid; we may call it laziness, or we 
may call it economy; it is, in fact, either the one or 
the other, according to the circumstances of each 
separate case. It is laziness when it gives up more 
than it gains; economy when it gains more than it 
abandons. Every item of language is subject to its 
influence, and it works itself out in greatly various 
ways.” (Language, and the Study of Language, 
p. 70). Ease of utterance must not be purchased at 
the expense of clearness and distinctness of form, 
“Involuntary phonetic change is the result of a 
struggle between the physical tendency to reduce the 
effort of articulation, and the intellectual or instinct- 
ive desire of preserving any parts of a word which 
are characteristic of its meaning.’”’ (Roby, Latin 
Gram, p. 11.) Whenever ease of utterance is ac- 
quired at the expense of clearness, there is an effort 
to compensate by the introduction of new forms. 
“ The phonetic laws of some one tongue cause a cer- 
tain form to perish; but forthwith there springs up a 
new one to supply its place. The original wealth 
melts away, yet the creative power of language con- 
tinues to produce new treasures. Differences arise 
from primary unity; and variations of form thus 
newly brought forth a°* employed to distinguish 
shades of signification. (Curtius, Essay on the 
Results of Comp. Phil., p. 31.) 

1. Whenever an elementary sound is uttered 
in combination with other sounds, by anticipa- 
tion the vocal organs may begin to take the 
position necessary to the production of the fol- 
lowing sound before the first has been completed. 
This is especially the case in rapid utterance This 
is one cause of metathesis, The elements are dis- 
placed, the last getting the place of the first. The 
process is physical. ‘ Zhe mental image of a word 
being a whole, and its broken elements and syllables 
a succession of parts, these may be confounded in 
the emission by a mental process—an accident of a 
kind which sometimes happens in writing.” Me- 
tathesis is frequent in many languages. Compare, 
as examples: Foil, Fr. /euz//e, Lat. folium ; 
amiable, Fr. aimab/e, Lat. amabdilis ; clarion, Fr. 
clairon, Lat. clarus; purvey, Fr. pourvotr, Lat. 
providere ; fright, Ger. furcht ; board, Ger. brett; 
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hundred, Ger. Aundert; and soon. Compare also 
such forms as ¢éree and third; work, wrought and 
wright, There are also cases of orthoepical me- 
tathesis not indicated in the orthography, as the pro- 
nunciation of the aspirate first in its combination 
with initial w in such words as which, what, why, 
where. The same seems to be the case with trom 
and fre. In fire, compared with Ger. feuer, we find 
an orthographical metathesis. Well known instances 
of metathesis of the aspiration in Greek may be men- 
tioned. This is not unknown in other languages, as 
Ger. ohr, horen, and horchen; Eng. ear, hear and 
hearken, unless we consider 4 in ofr, as inserted to 
show the length of the preceding vowel. 

2. Sounds may be suppressed, causing the abridg- 
ment of words. This may take place with respect to 
initial, medial, and final sounds. Ovxthographical 
changes do not keep pace with orthoepical changes. 
Hence the silent letters, especially in the middle or 
at the end of words. 

a. The suppression of a letter in the beginning of 
a word is called apheresis ; if the sound is only sup- 
pressed we may call it orthoepical aphzresis. Cases 
of the latter are such words as ddellidm, gnash, 
wrong, who, pneumatics, gneissoid, knife. Aphzresis 
is exceedingly frequent. In Greek s frequently van- 
ishes at the commencement of a word; as, Gk. phone, 
compared with sancrit svanas. More frequently s is 
replaced by an aspirate in Greek; v is also fre- 
quently dropped. In Latin we meet with numer- 
ous cases of apheresis like the following: (g) mosco, 
(A)amo, (k)rideo, (v)lupus, (p)rogo, (s)memor, 
(s)repo, andsoon. In English compare stranger 
with Lat. extraneus, Sp. estrangero, Fr. etranger ; 
story with Gk. and Lat. Aistoria; It. istoria and 
storia ; rice, Fr. riz, It. riso, with Gk. and Lat. oryze ; 
uncle, Fr. oncle with Lat. avunculus; lump with 
Germ. 4/ump. Also compare Germ. wunder, Sw. 
under ; Eng. word, Sw.ord ; Eng. worm, Sw.orm ; 
Eng. wool, Sw. uli; Eng. frame, Germ. rahmen, 
Sw. ram. We find that favorite initial sounds or 
combinations of sounds in one language are avoided 
in another. The Greeks were fond of strong initial 
syllables. Thus we meet with the initial combina- 
tions, dd, gd, dm, dn, dr, km, kn, kt, mn, pn, pt, tm, 
tl, thn, phth, ks, sd—all of which would be abnormal 
in Latin, while Latin admits final Z, nc, mps, rcs, 
rbs, and so on, which would be impossible in Greek. 
In old Latin final consonants were regularly 
dropped. No consonant can be double when initial. 
The Spanish Z is double 7 only in orthography, 
Ylano, for example, being pronounced /yahno. Some 
languages do not admit two consonants anywhere in 
a word, nor can any word end in a consonant. This 
is especially the case in Polynesian and monosyllabic 
tongues; yet the latter, in some dialects, allow final 
p, &,¢. Thus Mr. Buschmann gives a long list of 
English words which have been introduced into the 
Hawaiian, among which we note the follow- 
ing: Inica, ink; palaoa, four; palaou, plough ; 
capike, cabbage; courina, corn; pasoa, passover. 
Christ appears as Aeriketo or Keriheto. These ex- 
amples show how the genius of different languages 
varies with respect to consonantal combinations, and 
how difficult it is for some races to conquer combi- 
nations which are perfectly easy in the mouths of 
other races. A like difficulty is experienced in the 
formation of single elementary sounds, as has al- 
ready been noticed. 

4. Sounds may be suppressed in the middle 
of words. iision is the removal of one vowel 
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from another in juxtaposition. Syncope is the 
removal of a vowel from between two consonants. 
Ecthiipsis is the removal of a consonant or entire 
syllable from the middle of a word. These words 
are not always limited to the uses we have given. 
The rejection of consonants or vowels in any part of 
a word generally takes place only as demanded by 
the /aw of ease, which operates differently in differ- 
ent tongues. As examples of the rejection of medial 
sounds, compare pfa/sy with Lat. paralysis, Fr. 
paralisie; lamprey with It. lampreda, Fr. lamproie, 
Mod, Lat. /ampetra from /ambens petra ; exert with 
Lat. exserto; giant, Fr. geant with Gk. gigas ; 
speak with Germ. sfrechen; the popular Lat. 
septimana with Sp. semana. CGuttural letters—also 
@ and ¢—frequently suffer ecthlipsis. Compare 
further, ra/e, Lat. reguda; tile, Lat. tegula; frail, 
Lat. fragilis; Fr. lire, Lat. legere ; Fr. cruel, Lat. 
crudelis ; Fr. saluer, Lat. salutare. Sometimes a 
large part of the word has been lost, as in Aypped for 
hypochondriasized. The sound may be suppressed 
while the /e¢ter remains. This is very frequent in 
English and French. The orthography of a word is, 
in such language, a poor key to its orthoepy. The 
rules according to which such changes take place 
are so varied in different tongues that we cannot en- 
ter into detail. The etymologist cannot study too 
deeply into the spirit of these rules. We may also 
say that sounds are not always, in the natural growth 
of language, dropped at once, but may be gradually 
weakened until they fade away. They may even be 
changed so as to become other sounds, and afterward 
disappear entirely. 

¢. Apocope is the suppression of an element at the 
end of a word, Here also the letter often remains 
after the loss of the sound. Some languages allow 
only pure syllables, as we have already noticed. In 
Sanscrit, any consonant in the alphabet may be final, 
but two consonants are not tolerated, as they seem 
once to have been, at the end of a word. Greek al- 
lows only #, m and s to remain at the end of words. 
Even s cannot be final when preceded by a dental or 
liquid #. Of these, ry seldom occurs final, # often 
represents s, and # and s themselves are frequently 
omitted. The proclitics, owé or ouch and e&, are 
the only exceptions to the rule we have given in re- 
gard to final consonants in Greek. Whenever any 
other consonants would be final they must either be 
rejected or changed to one of the consonants named. 
The number of final consonants in Latin is much 
greater than in Greek. By the wearing away of the 
rich grammatic terminology of the Gothic the Eng- 
lish has reached its present condition, having only 
about a half-dozen inflections, viz.: d, st, s, th of the 
verb; and the plural sign, s and possessive ’s, 
(plural ’) of the noun. Of these, #4 is of limited 
use, and there are indications that some of the oth- 
ers are giving way. We will trace the first of these 
to its original, and thus sufficiently illustrate our law 
as applied to grammatical terminations. It is evi- 
dent that if traces of the origin of these inflectional 
fragments are anywhere to be found, we shall meet 
with them in Gothic. Omitting the dual,the Gothic 
theme, so#ida, in the preterite, is thus conjugated: 
Sokida, sokides, sokida; sokidedum, sokideduth, 
sokidedun. We may suppose that the singular 
originally had a syllable of reduplication like the 
plural, and was sohideda, sokidedes, sokideda. The 
preterite in Anglo-Saxon has lost the reduplication in 
the plural also, and is, sohte, sohtest, sohte; sohton, 
sohton, sohton. Sohte is forsokte orsokde ; hence the 
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endings would be de, dest, de; don, don, don, The 
N. H. G. is, suchte, suchtest, suchte; suchten, 
suchten, suchten. The English is, sought, soughtest, 
sought, sought, sought, sought, with ¢ for the ordi- 
nary d of the preterite. The Old Saxon preterite of 
“to do” is adeda, dedos, deda; dedun, or dadun, in 
the plural. The Anglo-Saxon is dide, didest, dide ; 
didon, didon, didon. Compare these forms with the 
terminations of the verb in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
German and English, and we cannot well doubt but 
that the ¢d of the English imperfect represents the 
preterite of the verb “to do.’”’ When we refer to 
other related languages we are confirmed in these 
conclusions. If we trace the root farther we shall 
find that it is probably the same as Gk. ¢he in 
tithemi, Sanscrit dha in dadhami, “1 place.”’ The 
A.-S. dide would correspond to Sanscrit dadhau, “I 
placed.” “TI loved,” and “ I did love,” are etymo- 
logically the same, the latter being “I love did.” In 
the Dorset dialect the use of the full auxiliary “did’’ 
expresses a repeated or continued action (Bopp, 
Comp. Gram., 3 620; March, Com. Gram. of the 
A.-S. Lang., 24 35, 36; Barnes, Dorset, Dialect, 
p- 26.) 

So we might trace each of the other terminations 
to roots with distinct meanings. After these termi- 
nations were worn away so as to lose their original 
likeness, and the consciousness of their original 
meanings, other expedients might be resorted to as 
compensations. Thus am corresponds to Sanscrit 
asmi—as, “be’’-+-mi, “I’’—a representing as, and m 
representing mz. We must now place “I” before 
am, so that in “I am” the personal pronoun of the 
first person singular occurs twice. Such compensa- 
tions are necessary to clearness. 

The /oss of sounds might more properly be treated 
after substitution and assimilation. ‘ When this sub- 
stitution has gone to the utmost length, and the 
sound has perished altogether; or where there has 
been no substitution, but a too difficult combination 
of sounds has been accidentally produced, and one 
consequently has fallen out; or where a_ particular 
sound was either difficult or disagreeable to the feel- 
ing of the language, to produce at the end of the 
word—the part which is always more exposed to 
phonetic influences than any other’—under these 
circumstances we have loss of the sound. (Peile, 
Greek and Latin Etymology, p. 200.) 
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MORAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


ANY people, including not a few teach- 

ers, hold that the schools have no 
business with morals, beyond keeping the 
same guard against immoral acts that the 
laws and their enforcement do for society. 
Morals, they say, are to be left to home in- 
fluences; the schools are for intellectual 
training. Certainly the .‘‘ best academe,’’ 
as Lowell says, is a ‘‘mother’s knee ;’’ but 


what is to happen to the vast number of chil- 
dren who have no mothers, or whose mothers 
are negligent of or unfit for their moral in- 
struction? Must the shaping of their char- 
acters be left to chance? Then it is aneces- 
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sary and accepted result of a public school sys- 
tem to separate children from home influences 
a great part of the time, for years in suc- 
cession. When the state does this—as it 
must—is it under no obligation to attend to 
the moral education of children which (sup- 
posably, at least) was going on at home, and 
which it interrupts ? But, going beyond these, 
at best, rather narrow considerations, it is a 
sadly mistaken view of education which be- 
lieves that moral training may be neglected, 
or left to chance influences, while the mental 
faculties are rapidly developing. The inevi- 
table result of such a system of education 
must be that the moral faculties are either 
stunted or corrupted according as they are 
subjected to negative or positively bad influ- 
ences. Nothing less than a SYMMETRICAL 
development of all man’s good powers can 
be the aim of a true education. 

Now is it true that the common schools 
act up to this aim, or that school authorities 
keep it steadily in view, or that the people 
require them to do so? We speak of no 
particular school, district, or city ; but of the 
general condition of the common-school sys- 
tem wherever it exists in this country. When 
the average American thinks of ‘‘ a common- 
school education,’’ does he not mean train- 
ing in certain mental studies—reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and what not; and does he 
include in his idea any (or, if any, much) 
moral enlightment ? Do school committees, 
directors, or superintendents keep moral im- 
provement (except by indirection) in their 
minds and purposes with anything like the 
persistence that they show with regard to 
progress in studies or the better construction 
of school-houses? Those who are conver- 
sant with these matters can answer for them- 
selves. 

Of course, the subject of moral instruction 
is not an easy one to deal with. It fairly 
bristles with difficulties, real or apparent. 
If, for instance, such instruction were un- 
dertaken by injudicious persons, they might 
involve it with religious questions, and vio- 
late or incur the suspicion of violating that 
principle of unsectarianism which is the very 
corner-stone of the school system. ‘There is 
no less danger that another sort of injudi- 
ciousness—or, rather, barrenness of mind 
and soul—might pervert moral instruction 
into that sort of tedious ‘‘moralizing’’ which 
never yet improved a child or man. But to 
an active mind these and other difficulties 
are but a challenge to the contest with them. 
Our part is to encounter, not to dodge, ob- 
stacles to improvement. Nor is the road to 
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a good beginning in moral instruction so 
encumbered as it may seem. The moral 
principles which are agreed on with substan- 
tial unanimity by all men far outnumber 
the disputed questionsin morals. There are 
plenty of vices, intosome one of which each of 
us is tempted to fall, whose immorality is 
unquestioned. Nobody defends, on principle, 
lying, stealing, cheating, misrepresentation, 
meanness, vanity, self-conceit, sensualism. 
About these vices there are principles of as 
universal acceptance as about syntax or cube 
root. What danger is to be apprehended 
from instruction in such things as these ? 
Our greatest educational reformer, Horace 
Mann, dwelt with the greatest emphasis on 
the importance, the absolute necessity of 
moral instruction in public schools ; and he 
saw the means no less clearly than the end. 
He would have children taught, for instance, 
the wrongfulness of taking advantage of 
another’s oversight, as in paying fares, mak- 
ing change, etc.; of deceiving by failing to 
tell the truth when there is na downright 
lying; and soon with points in practical 
morals that rise every day. Is there any in- 


superable difficulty in such teaching ? Is there 
any question of its importance? Will the 
girl, for example, who has been made to 


comprehend the wickedness of malicious 
gossip have learned a less valuable lesson 
than when she masters simple interest ? 
Turning from what might be to what is, 
we fear there is ground for dissatisfaction. 
The sins of the common schools, no doubt, 
are oftener of omission than commission ; 
but they are not invariably free from positive 
faults. In how many schools in this country 
have the arts of deception and evasion been 
reduced to a minimum? In how many does 
not a quietly dishonest scholar get more 
favor than an honestly mischievous one? 
Nay, do all teachers conform to a rigidly 
severe standard of honesty? Do they resort 
to no artifices nor tricks to-entrap the delin- 
quent or push on the dull? How often are 
teachers required to work harder to eradicate 
dishonesty in every shape than to keep their 
schools in such a condition as to ‘‘ make a 
good show ?”’ In our own acquaintance with 
school children, we hear a great deal from 
them of small deceptions which they or 
others have practiced upon their teachers. 
There seems to be a very wide-spread demor- 
alization on this point. Now the best meth- 
ods of teaching provide for the suppression 
of the vices of the school-room, as well as 
for the clearest instruction in daily lessons ; 
and the first evil outweighs the second in im- 
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portance. To tolerate schoo]-room frauds is 
to allow the very foundations of public moral- 
ity to be weakened. Such a course is pro- 
phetic of defaulters, embezzlers, and venal 
politicians in the rising generation. 

Except the churches, no institutions can 
be compared with the public schools as to 
their influence on the character of the peo- 
ple. Such faults as the schools have arise 
from public negligence, rather than the de- 
linquency of individuals. Public attention, 
accordingly, cannot be too urgently called to 
the absolute necessity of making and keep 
ing pure the fountain from which such far- 
reaching influences flow.—/ndependent. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

HE lists given below were used sometime since 

by Supt. Wm. G. Fee, of Washington county. 

The examination in the branches here given was 

conducted in writing. In Geography, English Gram- 

mar, Reading and Mental Arithmetic, the candidates 

were examined orally. We have also from Mr, Fee 

a very complete directory of teachers and school of- 
ficers of Washington county : 

' HISTORY. 

When, where and by whom was the Mississippi 
discovered? Give the date and place of the earliest 
settlement in the United States by the English; by 
the Spanish; by the Dutch; by the French. What 
provision was made for education in the early history 
of Massachusetts? What trees are celebrated in our 
history? When, where and by whom was negro 
slavery brought into N., America? When and by 
whom was the Emancipation Proclamation issued ? 
What did it provoke, and what was its effect on the 
nation? Specify the principal grievances of the 
colonies against the mother country. Who was King 
of England in 1776, and what was his character as a 
sovereign? Who was his prime minister? What 
British statesman opposed the American Revolution ? 
Name four orators distingushed in American history ; 
four eminent statesmen ; four generals ; two historians ; 
two poets, and four distinguished educators. By 
whom was Louisiana settled, and how did it become 
a part of the United States? Florida? Mention two 
leading events in each of the following administra- 
tions; Washington’s, Jackson’s, Buchanan’s and Lin- 
coln’s. What was the Alabama, and what is meant 
by the Alabama Claims ? What officers constitute 
the President’s Cabinet? Name the persons who 
constitute Grant’s Cabinet ? What remarkable event, 
if any, took place in our country during the last year? 


ARITHMETIC. 

Name the fundamental.rules of Arithmetic. Give 
the rule for numeration, and name the 4th, 5th, 6th 
and 8th periods, 

In Addition, after adding a column why do you 
carry the left hand figure and write the right hand 
figure? How many times can 144 be subtracted 
from 1728? 

Give three methods of proof in Multiplication. Is 
it essential to use the figures of the multiplier in regu- 
lar order? In multiplying 1728 by 1836 what de- 
nomination is obtained by multiplying 7 by 3? 
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State the distinction between a Common and a 
Decimal fraction, Change % to adecimal, multiply 
this decimal by twelve ten-thousandths, and divide 
the product by the decimal six hundredths. Explain 
why you multiply, divide, and point off as you do. 
No credit without this. 

Change .3, .531 and .433/, respectively into equiv- 
alent common fractions reduced to their lowest terms. 

Explain the process of finding the difference of 
longitude of two places when the difference in time 
is known. 

What is the difference between the interest and 
discount of $5900 for 1 year and 6 months at 12 per 
cent. perannum? Define Discount, Premium, Rate 
of Discount, and Rate of Premium. 

Define a single and compound ratio. What signs 
are used to indicate proportion ? How can you de- 
termine whether any given proportion is true or 
false? If the use of $3,740 for 8 months is worth 
$68.75, what sum is that whose use for two years and 
4 months is worth $2503 Give the rule for the state- 
ment and solution of such problems as this. 

What is per centage, and to what kinds of busi- 
ness is it applied? What is the advantage of using 
rate per cent. in business transactions over other 
ratios? What is the value in currency of 6 months 
interest on a $500 bond; interest payable in gold at 6 
per cent. a year, and premium on gold at 12 per cent. 

State the distinction between the square and the 
square root of a number. What relation does the 
number of figures in the square root’ of a number 
bear to those in that number? Similar figures are in 
what ratio to each other? Whatisthe square root of 
the square of 9-20 of the square of 12-125? 

A man owns a farm in the form of a square con- 
taining 250 acres. What is the length of the diagonal 
of the square? Illustrate. 

What 1s a Geometrical series? Name and define 
the terms in a Geometrical Progression, Givea rule 
for finding the last term of a Geometrical Series, 
when the first term, number of terms and Common 
Ratio are given. 

A lady thinking $1% a yard too much for a silk 
dress containing 15 yards, agreed to pay 1 cent forthe 
first yard, 3 cents for-the second, &c., which price 
was the greatest and how much ? 

What is mensuration of Solids? Define the terms 
Prism, Cylinder, Sphere, Cone, Frustrum and Centre. 
Illustrate by diagrams. State the rule for finding the 
convex surface of a Cylinder and a Prism. How do 
you find the convex surface of a Pyramid and Cone? 
How is the solidity of a sphere found from its diam- 
eter; also from its surface and diameter ? 

How many cubic inches in a cannon ball 8 inches 
in diameter ? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 


What items should be daily recorded «in school, 
and what monthly summary should be made? What 
are the principal objects of arecitation ? What position 
do you prefer to have your.pupils take when reciting ? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of keep- 
ing daily class-records in recitations? What is your 
opinion of the policy of detaining pupils after school- 
hours for the purpose of preparing neglected lessons? 
What is your method of preventing or regulating 
whispering in school? What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the self-reporting system in regard 
to deportment ? What do you consider just punish- 
ment for truancy? for tardiness? For what par- 
ticular offences would you inflict corporal punish- 
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ment? Mention some of the particulars in regard to 
manners in which you would instruct your pupils ? 
What is the object of the study of Arithmetic ? What 
works on teaching have you ever read, and which do 
you consider the best? Who was Pestalozzi, and 
what reforms in teaching did he institute? What are the 
particular advantages of oral spelling, and of written 
spelling ? What is the difference between instruction 
andtraining, and which occupies the higher rank in 
the education of the young? In what sense is it true 
that e//ing is not training ? What is meant by the 
“ Natural Order”’ of educating the faculties? State 
some important principles by which teachers should be 
guided in conducting school exercises ? What do'you 
consider the true aim of all American educators to be ? 


PENMANSHIP. 

Write the alphabet of capital letters and of small 
letters, grouping letters of similar form. Make the 
elements used in forming capital letters and the small 
letters. Give four important rules for position, 
height, slope and distance of letters. How many 
positions at the desk in writing, and which do you 
prefer? What drill exercise would you give pupils 
to secure free movement of the fingers; hand and 
fingers; arm and forearm? Whose system of Pen- 
manship do you prefer; and why? How would you 
classify an ungraded school of forty pupils for writing 
lessons? How often would you have writing lessons, 
and how long each time? At what age, and how 
would you have children begin to write? What use 
do you make of a blackboard in teaching writing? 
What kind of penholders, and whose pens do you 
prefer? Name four distinguished penmen. 

eS 

A TEACHER.—Charles Sumner once paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Justice Story: ‘“ Besides learning 
unsurpassed in his profession, he displayed other 
qualities not less important in the character of a 
teacher—goodness, benevolence, and a willingness to 
teach. Only a good man can be a teacher, only a 
benevolent man, only a man willing to teach. He 
was filled with a desire to teach. He sought to 
mingle his mind with that of his pupil. He held it 
a blessed office to pour into the souls of the young, as 
into celestial urns, the fruitiul water of knowledge. 
* * %* He well knew that the knowledge im- 
parted is trivial, compared with that awakening of 
the soul under the influence of which the pupil him- 
self becomes a teacher. All of knowledge we can 
communicate, is finite; a few pages, a few chapters, 
a few volumes, will embrace it. But such an influ- 
ence is of incalculable power; it is the breath of a 
new life; it is another soul, In Story, the spirit 
spake, not with the voice of an earthly calling, but 
with the gentleness and self-forgetful earnestness of 
one pleading in behalf of justice, of knowledge, of 
human happiness. His well-loved pupils hung upon 
his lips, and as they left his presence, confessed a 
more exalted reverence for virtue, and a warmer love 
of knowledge for its own sake.” 

THE Fortnightly Review thinks that every uni- 
versity in England should have a chair of Education, 
an educational lectureship, and an Experimental 
School. It would be the work of such a department 
toinvestigate and expound all parts of sciences rela- 
ting to education, to show the best applications of the 
true principles of education, to criticise methods and 
systems, and to provide for exhaustive study of edu- 
cational science, both practical and theoretical. 
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The first number of the Maryland 
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LANCASTER, OCTOBER, 1874. _| Journal is on our table. It supplies a want 
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long felt by the teachers and school men of 
that State, and we wish it heartily the most 
E could not fill the present number, as | abundant success. Our own Journal has 
we did the last,with papers read before | circulated for several years past quite largely 
the State Teachers’ Association, We print now | in Maryland. We did the best we could for 
only the paper of Dr. Woods. That of Prof. | the good cause there, and are thankful for 
Westlake will appear next month, and that | the patronage extended to and- the kind 
of Prof. Himes in December. Miss Pea-| words spoken of us; but now we are free to 
body’s essay will be printed whenever she | say to all: Take first your own Journa/ and 
places it in our hands. The authors of these | ours only when you have need of a second ; 
papers will, we know, make no complaint on | and further that we hope the J/ary/land 
account of this delay, for it will bring the | Journa/ will have moré readers in Pennsyl- 
matter they present more directly before our | vania than ever the Pennsylvania Journa/ has 
readers, and cause it to receive the special | had in Maryland. ‘The editors of the new 
attention it deserves. | monthly are Messrs. M. A. Newell and Wm. 
—— | R. Creery, the former principal of the State 
Rev. ALEXANDER CLARK, editor of the | Normal School, and ex-officio Superintend- 
Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa., one of|ent of public instruction, and the latter 
the most earnest friends of popular educa- | | | Superintendent of public schools in the city 
tion in the state, has two lectures, adapted | |of Baltimore. In their hands the Maryland 
to teachers’ institutes, which he would de- | Journal will be worthy of success, and, we 
liver on very reasonable terms during the | | think, must succeed. 
coming season. One of them is entitled, — 
‘* A Race of Mimics,’’ and the other, “‘ What THE Editor of the Bloomsburg Co/uméian, 
Might Have Been.’’ Address as above. our old fried Dieffenbaugh, in a little talk on 
——_——. ‘common school matters,’’ shows that with 
THE borough of California, W ashington | al his good-will towards our system of pub- 
county, has changed its name to Sagamore. |lic education, he does not keep him- 
The same change has also been made in the | self very well posted in the details of the 
name of the post-office at that place. These | movements made for its improvement. ‘‘ Tem- 
changes were made at the instance of the! porary certificates’’ of the kind adopted in 
Trustees of the State Normal School located | 1854, were entirely dispensed with by an Act 
in the town, who found their school contin- | of the Legislature passed in 1867. Since 
ually confounded with a similar institution | that time no teacher can receive a certificate 
in the State of California. If any one spoke | unless he is found to possess ‘‘a fair know- 
of going to California, or going to the Nor- | ledge’’ of all the common school branches; 
mal School at C “alifornia, nine persons out of | and the effort the editor of the Co/umbian 
ten took it for granted that the California on | now urges the School Department to make 
the Pacific coast was referred to. These mis- | was begun eight years ago, and has been per- 
takes were injurious to the town and the | sisted in ever since that time. The fruit of 
school. We are glad the change is made. that effort has not only ripened in one coun- 
—— ty, but. in all parts of the state. The whole 
Our eight State Normal Schools are all | body of teachers has been lifted up to a 
again in operation, and attended, we hear, | plane much higher than that on which the 
by a larger number of students than ever be- | profession stood in 1854 ; and, with the help 
fore. ‘Their strength is such that even pan- | of our Normal Schools, its progress ought to 
ics and dull times do not check their 4 | be even more rapid i in the approaching years. 
perity. Not one of them but has had i sae 
day of adversity, its Alps to climb; but | THe State Superintendent of Nebraska, in 
there now seems to be promised a fairer | announcing the times and places for Teach- 
future for all of them. Indiana and Lock | ers’ Institutes, says: ‘‘ Board and lodging 
Haven, it is thought, will be ready for re- | will not exceed $3.00 per week. Rooms will 
cognition early next summer. | be free to those who desire to board them- 
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selves. Those who desire to board them- 
selves must bring their own bedding—a straw 
tick and a few sheets or blanketsare all that will 
be needed.’’ This takes us back to the earliest 
days of some of our colleges. Some of the 
men of whom this country has most reason 
to be proud obtained an education by self- 
denial and hard work. We venture to pre- 
dict that among the best teachers in Nebraska 
will be found many of those who attended 
the institutes, taking their ‘‘own bedding”’ 
with them. 


Tue address of Chancellor Woods, de- 
livered before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Shippensburg, and printed elsewhere 
in this number, is an able plea for more at- 
tention to scientific and technical instruction 
in our schools of all grades. No one can 
read his carefully collected facts without 
reaching the conclusion that the strongest 
reasons exist for the modification of the 
courses of study now generally pursued by 
the youth of the state. ‘There are parts of 
branches, perhaps whole branches, that may 
without much loss be omitted, and their 
place should be supplied by such studies as 
are directly conducive to success in life. 
The condition of the country has changed 
physically, and the condition of the people 
has changed socially and politically, so that 
the educational demands of the present age 
are different from those of the ages that have 
preceded it. The life welive to-day is much 
more complex than was that of our fathers, 
fifty or a hundred years ago. Rude farming 
no longer pays. Our manufactures require 
increased science and skill. ‘There has grown 
up a market for the fine arts. Machinery 
now does much of the work formerly done 
by hand. ‘The ignorant, unskilled laborer, 
however willing to work, finds comparatively 
few opportunities of employment that will 
yield him sufficient to support a family. 
The necessity, fixed as fate, is upon us as a 
nation, as communities, and as individuals, 
of making knowledge and skill as universal 
as possible. Read carefully Dr. Woods’ 
address. We were pleased with it when we 
heard it delivered ; we are better pleased with 
it now, since we have had time to weigh it. 


THE greatest and most general defect in 
the examinations of the graduating classes at 
the State Normal Schools the present year, 
was the want of ability on the part of large 
numbers of students to explain or define cor- 
rectly the meaning of words. A short list of 


words in ordinary use was in several instances 
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given. Time was allowed for writing out 
their meanings, but in no case was the work 
presented of a satisfactory character. Do 
the Normal Schools neglect this important 
branch of a good education? Is the use of 
the dictionary sufficiently encouraged? Or 
is the fault farther back, in the common 
schools ? 

Leaving these questions for the present 
unanswered, we desiré~to say that ability 
skillfully to explain or define the meaning of 
words is one of the surest marks of a good 
scholar and a well-disciplined mind. Every 
reading lesson, in our judgment, should be a 
lesson in the ‘definition of words,’’ and a 
recitation in no branch of instruction can be 
complete until the contents of every word 
used in the text is spread out clearly as a 
map before the mind of the learner. It may 
not be well to revive the obsolete method 
of committing and reciting lessons in defin- 
ing words from the columns of a dictionary, 
though properly used it has its value; but 
teachers, and especially those of our higher 
schools, should not be long in finding a sub- 
stitute for it that will supply their students 
with a knowledge of words without which 
grammar, rhetoric and kindred branches 
must be of little practical use, and whose dis- 
ciplinary value is at least equal to that of 
mathematics. 


THE States of Indiana and Illinois are 
about to elect by popular vote State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction. The 
Educationist of Indiana thinks that while 
there may be reasons in favor of the present 
plan of electing the Superintendents, ‘‘there 
are many more for such change as will re- 
quire by suitable authority, an appointment, 
of this officer.’’ It adds of a candidate pre- 
sented by one of the political parties: ‘‘ He 
is a man of fine personal presence, and is 
blessed with a good digestion. In point of 
ability and fitness for the office, he is ranked 
by fifty teachers in the state. But ability 
and fitness have ceased to be matters of con- 
sideration with parties.’’ 

The Chicago Zeacher speaks of the office 
and the right man to fill it as follows: 

No action by the people of this state is more vital 
in its results to the welfare thereof, or fraught with 
graver consequences because of its possibilities for 
good or evil, than that of the election of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and nothing can miti- 
gate or excuse a failure by nominating conventions 
to put forward a man who is, like Czesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. This state cannot afford to put at the head 
of its most important department, a mediocre man ; 
a man not governed by the most exalted and unsel- 
fish principle ; a man who is not in an eminent way 
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a scholar and a gentleman; who cannot lay claim to 
large educational experience and a finished culture 
We submit that a state commits a blunder that is 
worse than a crime, that does not guard with a sort 
of savage jealousy, its educational interests, and put 
into the chair of Superintendent of Instruction the 
best man within her borders. Anything less than this 
is disloyalty to the people, and a crime against the 
children of the Commonweath. 

While we have no sympathy with conventions that 
disregard the interests of the people, we have none 
with that spirit that so often crops out in men of nar- 
row views and narrower principles, pressing them for- 
ward to fill the niche produced by the retirement of 
other great men. It is as ridiculous as the spectacle 
of a pigmy sitting in the centre of the Mammoth Cave, 
and swelling in confident expectation of filling it. 

Theve are a great many good, honest men, who 
owe it to themselves, and to society, to remain in the 
sphere designed for the use of such talents as may be 
their gift; men who are to be respected so long as 
they do not transcend the limits of their stewardship, 
but who, so soon as they take counsel of their vanity, 
or are driven by some unhallowed ambition to sit in 
high places—though clothed in improper garments, 
and who have not the remotest conception of the mea 
sures that make for the glory of the Commonwealth, 
or who are too weak to influence legislation by the 
weight of a hair in favor of an elevated, hallowed 
and progressive system of education—these are to 
be rebuked. We ask for the right man in the right 
place. We call upon good men to come to the front, 
and honor the state by honoring the incumbency of its 
educational department. We speak on behalf of the 
children of the state, and claim for them the most 
efficient management of the aflairs so vitally concern- 
ing them. We ask not that educational advantages 
may be afforded them, but that the des¢ educational 
facilities may be furnished them. 

The response to our demand can only come through 
an incumbency of the office that shall be liberal in 
spirit, cultured and refined in character, wise and 
judicious in administration, and pure in purpose. 


ant 
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A PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 





E find the following letter in the Za- 
ucationist of Indiana. Mr. C. C. Tay- 
lor is the County Superintendent of Erie 


county. What he says of the course of 
Grangers in this State, in relation to our 
public schools is true as far as our observation 
has extended. Indeed, we have come to 
look upon them as reliable friends, in any 
question affecting our school interests. 

Editors LEducationist: 1 was not a little sur- 
prised to learn by an article in your May number 
that the Indiana Grangers of Rush county .were tak- 
ing initiatory steps in opposing the framework of your 
school system. This is certainly a new feature in that 
organization. 

We have a goodly number of Granges in Pennsy]l- 
vania, and new ones are being constantly organized ; 
those foremost in the cause of education are among 
their members, and nearly all classes of people look 
with favor upon them. We bid them God-speed in 
their efforts to entirely control the profits of their own 
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productions. We wish them unbounded success in 
foiling and breaking up railroad monopolies. We 
do not object to their purifying the politics of the 
country. In short, we look upon the Grangers of 
Pennsylvania as an element for good, and consider 
their efforts and objects truly commendable. But if 
Rush county Granges are sounding the. advanced 
notes of a crusade against free-school systems, then 
will Grangers take a load upon their shoulders that 
will be found burdensome. An intelligent view would 
be for Grangers and all classes of people to look upon 
our common schools, and all other educational agen- 
cies, as the instrumentalities whereby the interests of 
the people, in general, are guarded, and monopolies 
and rings held in check. 

It is our candid opinion that our Pennsylvania 
Grangers look with pride upon our free schools, and 
could not, in any way, be induced to take steps hos- 
tile to them; in fact, Mr. Editor, you may say to your 
Rush county Grangers, that among our Erie county 
brethren can be found hundreds of faithful school 
officers, among whom worthy of mention are D. C. 
Kennedy, Esq., of Corry, and Asa Battles, Esq., of 
Girard, both Grange organizers. 

Your compliments to the Superintendency of Penn- 
sylvania, are not unmerited. She was truly a pioneer 
in the superintendency. It was adopted in this state 
in 1854, and has, therefore, stood the test for twenty 
years, and is now the “ right arm ” of our school sys- 
tem. Pennsylvania, standing almost entirely alone 
in the adoption of the county superintendency in 
1854, looks now upon its successful operation in al- 
most every state of the Union, with no small degree 
of pride. But we are not content with the county 
superintendency alone. Closer supervision is called 
for, and many of our schools are cared for by the ap- 
pointment of district superintendents, who are pro- 
fessional teachers, and who devote their entire time 
to the supervision of from twelve to twenty schools. 

The people of this state are taxed heavily for 
school pnrposes, but they see an equivalent rendered 
in an educated offspring, and the general diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. Our school-houses 
and churches stand side by side among our hills and 
valleys, and the cause of education is almost as dear to 
the hearts of our people as the cause of Christianity. 

Respectfully Yours, 


Waterford, Pa. C. C. TAYLOR, 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM ENDORSED. 





HE late State Convention of the Repub- 
lican party, held at Harrisburg, August 
19th, embodied the following resolution in the 
series adopted to express the sentiments of 
the party upon the issues of the day: | 
Fifth. We look with pride and satisfaction upon 
our common school system, which has grown up 
under the fostering care of the State, and as it is 
now munificently endowed by the annual appropria- 
tion from the State, secured to it by the new Consti- 
tution, the State is bound to see that all her children 
are duly educated under it, in the duties of citizen- 
ship, that they may thereby become better able to 
enjoy and perpetuate our popular institutions. 
We do not present this resolution for any 
partisan purpose—the School Journal has no 
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party preferences—but as a very significant 
sign of the times. The time is not long 
past when no party would have dared to put 
such a plank in its platform, and that it 
should be done now, even without any re- 
quest to that effect made by the special 
friends of education, is an event showing 
the wonderful progress made in our school 
affairs within the last few years, and the 
strong hold dur school interests now have 
upon the affections of the people. 

This resolution, too, when examined 
closely, will be found todo more than express 
approval of our common school system in 
its present sphere of action, but it goes so 
far as to contain a declaration in favor of the 
enlargement of its powers. The Convention 
and the great party it represents would here- 
after have all the children of the state duly 
educated ‘‘ in the duties of citizenship, that 
they may thereby become better able to en- 
joy and perpetuate our popular institutions. ”’ 
This means that the teaching of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography and grammar 
is not entirely satisfactory, and in order to 
supply the defect, that instruction in the du- 
ties of citizenship should be added to the 
present common school course. We are in 
accord with this view. We have more than 
once in official papers and otherwise called 
attention to the tact that our youth, and es- 
pecially our young men, are growing up with 
very little knowledge of the history of the 
state and the nation, and still less of the 
nature and working of our political institu- 
tions. A republic is the most complicated 
of governments; ours is the most compli- 
cated of republics. We have our little town 
and township republics, the most vital part 
of our political machinery; our county, 
state and national governments with all their 
interacting relationships. But, seemingly ig- 
noring these facts, we allow our young people 
to leave school and college with little politi- 
cal knowledge except what they gain from 
newspapers or pick up in conversation. This 
is not only wrong but dangerous. There 
must be a change, and we are glad that its 
necessity has impressed itself upon the minds 
of politicians, generally slow to awaken to 
the importance of such matters. 

No one will charge us, at least, in advo- 
cating the introduction into our common 
schools of instruction in the nature and 
working of our form of government, with 
any partisan motive. No such motive ac- 
tuates us. Our only object is to train upa 
class of more intelligent citizens. If we 
had our way we would acquaint every pupil 
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in our common schools old enough to ap- 
preciate such knowledge with the leading 
facts in our state and national history. The 
history of the state is now sadly neglected. 
The foremost man, both intellectually and 
morally, among all those who planted colo- 
nies on American soil, was William Penn, 
the founder of our great Commonwealth. 
The future historian will find nowhere in all 
the annals of this nation such an example of 
liberal principles and broad statesmanship as 
is presented in the frame of government 
adopted by him for his infant province. His 
principles in favor of free religious toleration 
and against human slavery eventually worked 
their way to universal adoption throughout 
the nation ; and these he held in opposition 
to war, only to await a sure ripening in the 
sunshine of a higher civilization. Our chil- 
dren ought to be instructed in the history of 
the State that they may duly love and 
honor him and it. 

Then, it is easy to conceive a text-book 
of political knowledge of small size, con- 
taining a brief history of our town and town- 
ship political organization with an exposition 
of the nature and the duties of citizens 
thereto. This could be followed by chapters 
on our county, state and national govern- 
ments. If well taught, such a book would 
do great good. Without a text-book, how- 
ever, a teacher might in a series of easy les- 
sons fill the mind of an intelligent pupil 
with a vast store of useful political know- 
ledge and his heart with love for free insti- 
tutions ; and this at least seems to be the duty 


of every man or women who stands at the ° 


head of an American school. 

Some two or three weeks after writing 
the preceding article, the platform of the re- 
cently held Democratic Convention came 
into-our hands.’ It opposes mixed schools 
of white and black children, but proclaims 
its support of popular education in the fol- 
lowing strong language : 

We recognize to the fullest and broadest extent 
that it is the duty of the State to secure to all, the 
blessings of education, hence that our public school 
system should be generously sustained. 

These utterances of the two great political 
parties augur good things in future for our 
school interests. 





attire 


CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY. 





E have before us the ‘‘Catalogue of the 
officers and students of Chambersburg 
Academy for the year ending, June 23rd, 
1874,’’ kindly sent, we presume, by the able 
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and genial principal of that institution. The 
Chambersburg Academy is one of the few 
institutions of its class established before the 
adoption of the common school system and 
still retaining its full vigor. There was a 
time in the history of education in this state 
when in almost every county there was in 
operation at least one flourishing academy, 
and in some counties there was a number of 
such institutions. Most of the men who 
have taken a leading part in the public af- 
fairs of the state within the last half cen- 
tury, and most of those who have given char- 
acter to the several learned professions, in- 
cluding that of teaching, received their 
education in whole or in part in one of these 
academies. Knowing this fact, we are not 
at all surprised to learn that ‘‘ one President 
of the United States and a number of men 
eminent in the learned professions received 
their early training’’ at Chambersburg. As 
a body of institutions these academies have 
nearly all fallen into decay. ‘They have 
been pushed aside by the rapid growth of 
the more vigorous public high schools, 
whether for better or for worse the future 
must determine. For ourselves, we enter- 
tain the most friendly feeling for existing 
academies and seminaries, especially for one 


like that at Chambersburg which has weath- 
ered the storms for nearly a century, and 
even when burned to the ground in the great 
fire of 1864, phoenix-like, arose from its 
ashes, and renewed its career of usefulness. 


May it long flourish. There is no lack of 
room for it, and a hundred more like it, in 
the state, without checking the growth or 
disturbing in any way the prosperity of our 
great common school system. 

As Chambersburg Academy is a represent- 
ative institution of its class, our readers will 
thank us for quoting what the catalogue 
says of the 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


The school in all its appointments is under the 
personal care and supervision of the Principal. He 
is asssisted by teachers of tried experience in every 
department. All the employees of the establish- 
ment are selected with specia! reference to the position 
they areto fill. The following aims are kept steadily 
in view: First, to take good care of boys; Second, 
to teach them how to study successfully ; Third, to 
give each pupil such training as may be adapted to 
his needs and capacity ; Fourth, to assist him in form- 
ing a strong, manly character. Whatever tends to 
secure these results is to be cultivated and practiced; 
whatever is at variance with them can receive neither 
favor nor encouragement. 

The formation of character constitutes an essential 
element in the training of youth. It cannot safely be 
left to chance, nor to -he uncertain influences which 
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boys of immature judgment exercise upon each other. 
According to Paley, “ Man is a bundle of habits.” 
The philosopher might have added, 4 doy is a bundle 
of impulses, forming habits which in the end consti- 
tute character. How td restrain wrong impulses— 
how to develop and strengthen right ones—in such a 
manner that the boy growing into manhood shall of his 
own accord wisely choose, and freely practice what is 
right and good—that is the problem presented, with 
ever varying conditions, to parents and to teachers, 

There is one system of school government which 
assumes that boys cannot be trusted. It arranges 
therefore to have them by day and by night under the 
eye of a teacher. Force on the one hand and fear 
on the other, like grim giants, push unwilling feet 
along the prescribed pathway. Punishment with up- 
lifted hand stands ever ready to smite the transgresssor. 
And there are boys so ungovernable at home, so in- 
capable of self-control anywhere, that they need the 
sharp and painful discipline of such a system as this 
to bring them to their senses. If it does not make 
them better, it has the merit at least of restraining 
them from doing harm. 3 

There is another system more in accordance with 
the spirit of American institutions. It never forgets 
that the boys of this generation are to be the men of 
the next. They are not to be the military machines 
of an old-world monarchy, nor the lawless mobs of a 
new-world republic. They are to be free men, 
capable of governing themselves, and fitted to take 
an intelligent part in the government of others. In 
order to do this, they should, as boys, learn to be happy 
and free, not by doing as they please, but i# obedience 
to law. This system seeks to cultivate a manly, in- 
stead of a servile spirit. It sees no reason why a boy 
who has been loved and trusted at home should im- 
mediately on entering school become an object of 
coldness and suspicion, It trusts him therefore until 
by his own conduct he shows himself unworthy of 
confidence. It exercises parental care and watchful- 
ness, and uses all reasonable precautions to keep 
boys out of harm’s way. It insists upon the daily 
practice of that high self-control, without which true 
manliness is impossible. Equally removed from easy 
going indifference and from tyrannical harshness, it 
lacks at the same time neither nerve nor power to 
deal with offences as they deserve. Whilst it makes 
due allowance for youthful indiscretion and folly, it 
will not tolerate deliberate disobedience nor deliberate 
wickedness. When appeals to heart, and conscience, 
and common sense alike fail, it does not hesitate to 
use punishment adapted to the age and character of 
the offender, as well as proportionate to the magni- 
tude of the offence. Experience has shown this sys- 
tem to be best for us and for those with whom we 
have to do. 

Occasionally we have had a youth who, through 
folly, or wickedness, or through a mistaken estimate 
of our forbearance, has tried to make himself happy 
by abusing the confidence put in his honor, or by 
disregarding the restrictions considered necessary for 
his good, and yet he was nothappy. After playinga 
brief part, he has either adopted a new character, or 
made an inglorious exit. Nature has not endowed 
us with the faculty of being either conveniently blind, 
or serenely indifferent. As a last resort before dis- 
missing the offender, we have sometimes used the 
rod, and found it salutary. Possibly, under similar 
circumstances, we may feel called to use it in future, 
but we much prefer to have pupils whose case will 
not demand such educational appliances. Boys pos- 
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sessing good common-sense rarely if ever need chas- 
tisement. If the sons of folly have had a judicious 
supply of it at home, they will not be likely to need 
a fresh supply at school. 

In a late publication there is a print of an old 
soldier in front of his cabin with his trusty musket at 
shoulder, “Standing Guard over Himself.’ That con- 
veys our idea of the best school discipline. It con- 
sists in teaching a boy to stand guard over himself, 
whilst ali his forces of body, soul and spirit, are be- 
ing so drilled and disciplined that they will readily 
do his bidding in the battle of life, and bring him off 
victorious when the conflict is decided. 


aie 
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THE ScHOOL-Room. 


E often hear this question asked: 
Should children be required to 
commit to memory what they don’t under- 
stand? and it not unfrequently leads to a 
long and unsatisfactory discussion. We have 
our own opinion with regard to it, but we 
cannot give it with a simple ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.”’ 
There are various degrees of understanding, 
and we may say of children, especially, what 
St. Paul said of adults, himself included: 
‘* We know in part.’’ If we take the ground 
that children should commit nothing that 
they do not /«//y understand, there would be 
very little for them to commit. They do 
not fully understand the simplest stories, in 
which they may be intensely interested, and 
from which they derive distinct notions. 
They ‘‘ understand as a child,’’ and it is only 
when they become men that they ‘ under- 
stand asa man.’’ What child /fu//y under- 
stands the subtle meaning of Wordsworth in 
that beautiful poem, ‘‘ We are Seven ?’’ And 
yet every child will understand enough of it 
to be interested in it, and to be benefited 
by it. We think it would be profitable for 
every child to commit it to memory. 

What we do object to is, requiring the child 
to commit some abstract statement which 
to him does not convey any idea. For in- 
stance, in a popular school grammar, we 
find this definition of mood, viz.: ‘‘ Mood 
is'that property of verbs which shows how 
the act or state is referred to its subject.’ 
We should not like to be guilty of requiring 
apupil tocommit thisdefinition. Not because 
he cannot fully understand it, but because it 
does not convey any idea to him; and we 
think it a very bad habit for any one to 
acquire, to use words without attaching some 
meaning to them. 

The same criticism may be made on many 
of the selections in our reading books, espe- 
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required to read only such selections as con- 
vey to them some definite and distinct ideas, 
we should have less of that monotonous 
drawl than at present. The emphasis and 
inflection would be determined by the mean- 
ing, and would, in most cases, be correct. 
Reading which conveys no distinct idea; be- 
sides its pernicious influence on the elocu- 
tion, induces a listless habit which takes 
away all the benefit of reading.—JAass. 
Teacher. 
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EDUCATION AS A FINE ART. 





Howarp Hinton is the author of the fol- 
lowing article, published in the New York 
School Journal. It contains more of the true 
philosophy of education than is found in any 
one of many large volumes. 


Much has been written concerning education as a 
science, but, while education is founded upon a close 
study of the processes of mental development, it is 
itself an art, and an art bearing an intimate relation to 
the so-called fine arts; it is one that demands the in- 
tuition, the love of nature, and somewhat of the crea- 
tive fervor of the genuine artist. 

All Fine Art is a method of evolution, in contradis- 
tinction to practical art, which is a mechanism of 
adaptation. Again, fine art deals with living organ- 
isms; practical art handles matter as an inorganic 
mass. Now, education in both these respects fulfils 
the condition of fine art. It has to do with an organic 
monad—that monad, the human seul. Its right method 
is that of evolution ; it begins with the germ and fos- 
ters the development of the budding leaflets of intel- 
ligence and moral life. To this end it must entertain 
an earnest sympathy for the ways of nature; it must 
feel the artist’s reverent and submissive love for that 
mysterious force which, warming into life and beauty 
the fragile plantlet blooms into constellations of worlds 
and has for its final out-growth the soul of man. A 
good school is a conservatory filled with exotics,which 
the artist-gardener lovingly tends, seeking to supply to 
each the special conditions necessary to a full and 
blooming development. 

The art of education, however, differs from fine 
art in not being, like the latter, creative. Education 
takes the human monad as it finds it, imperfect, un- 
developed, pregnant only with a potential vitality and 
completeness of function ; art, in its highest perform- 
ance, images forth the ideals of ultimate life. Edu- 
cation studies the laws of general and individual 
growth, in order to supply the needed conditions; 
art cons the same laws, in order to an immediate em- 
bodiment. Education, however, like fine art, calls 
into play the intuitions of the higher reason, much 
more than the timid inductions of the understanding ; 
it proceeds upon a refined perception of the laws of 
nature, though of the grounds of this perception it 
may not always give, even to itself, a satisfactory 
account. 

Of course we are speaking of education as it should 
be. As too frequently practiced, it treats the living 
organism just as the mechanical arts deal with inert 
matter, seeking arbitrarily to swerve and mould it to 
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rising, which, when it shall become more widely dif- 

fused and intense, will do more to raise the rank of | 
the educational profession in the estimate of the pub- | 
lic than volumes of “ resolutions’’ affirming its high 
dignity. Only let the teacher infuse into his daily 

work somewhat of the creative fervor of the artist, 
and the recognition of its worth, though it lag, will | 
follow in good season, and if it do not, what matters it ? 
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COUNSEL FOR TEACHERS. 


BY BISHOP DOANE. 
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| The thread of their association is slack-twisted. 
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ratus ready, down to the chalk, the pointer, and the 
blackboard wiper; if he goes steadily on, without in- 
terval or hesitation; if he excludes all other topics 
but the one before him; if he uses his time up to the 
last drop—such a one is teaching the true value of 
time as no sermon can teach it. 

Gossip is the besetting sin of some good teachers. 
It is 
apropos to every thing. Gossiping should be ban- 
ished from every recitation room. 

Nothing can be more radically wrong, in educa- 
tion, than the attempt at false appearances. It rots 
the heart of children, and makes them chronic hypo- 
crites ; and it fails of its immediate end. The chil- 





CHILDREN are tender in their nature. It is the 
petulance and impatience of parents that harden them ; 
and teachers too often complete, by captiousness,what 
parents have begun. A child is a tender thing. It 
should be presumed, with children, that they tell the 
truth. To suggest that they do not, is to them to lie. 
They think that, if it were so bad a thing, you never 
would presume it. 

From want of sympathy with children, much power 
with them is lost. You traverse a different plane from 
theirs, and never meet. 

That is good which is said of Agricola by Tacitus, 
“* Sctre omnia, non exsegui ;’’ hesaw everything, but 
did not leton. Thisis great art in managing children. 

Teachers under-estimate their influence with chil- 
dren. In this way, they commonly lose much of it, A 
child is instinctively disposed to look up to a teacher 
with greatreverence. Inconsistencies weaken this ; by 
unfaithfulness it is lost, 

Everything is great where there are children—a 
word, a gesture, a léok, All tell. As in the homeo- 
pathic practice, to wash the hands with scented soap, 
they say, counteracts the medicine. 


dren know and tell it. The teacher who has 
crammed his scholars for an examination—assigning 
this proposition to one, and that passage in an au- 
thor to another—is like the silly bird that hides its 
head, and thinks it is not seen. 

In all good teaching “‘mudtum, non multa’ 
rule—mnot many things, but much. 

Teachers must not lose courage at slow progress. 
The best things come little by little. 

Teachers that are teachers cannot be paid. Alex- 
ander’s conquests would have been no compensation 
for Aristotle’s instruction. Their name is written in 
heaven. 

Irony, sarcasm, and the like, should never be em- 
ployed with children. They only irritate. Oil softens 
better than vinegar. 

Teachers err by giving too long lessons at first. If 
necessary, occupy the whole hour with a single sen- 
tence or a single rule. The next hour you can take 
two or three. Let nothing be passed that is not mas- 
tered. It will seem slow at first; afterwards it will 
be fast. ‘“ Festina lente.’’ 

There are teachers who say the lessons for their 


, 


is the 





Nothing is more incumbent on teachers than per- 
fect punctuality. To be late one minute is to lose five. 
To lose a lesson is to unsettle a week. 
ready enough to “run for luck.” They count upon a 
teacher’s failures, and turn them into claims. At the 
same time, none are so severe, in their construction of 
uncertainty in teachers, as those who take advantage 
of it. It is with children as with servants—none are 
such task-masters. 

Manner is much with all, but most with teachers. 
Children live with them several years, They catch 
their ways. Postures, changes of countenance, tone 
of voice, minute matters, are taken and transmitted, 
and go down through generations. Teachers should 
think of these things. Carelessness in dress, careless- 
hess in carriage, are all noticed, often imitated, always 
ridiculed, Teachers should have no tricks. 

There is great needof prayer for teachers. Parents 
should pray for them. Their scholars should pray for 
them. They should pray for themselves and for their 
scholars. That is well for them to do, which the 
Son of Sirach says of physicians: ‘ They shall also 
pray unto the Lord that He would prosper that which 
they give for ease and remedy to prolong life.””, When 
teachers lament small progress with their children, 
may it not be, as St. James saith, “ Ye have not, be- 
cause ye ask not ?’”’ Pastors and teachers, beyond all 
others, should be “ instant in prayer.” 

Few things are so important in life as a just estimate 
of the value of time. Everything in a course of edu- 
cation should promote its attainment. It will be learn- 
ed or unlearned, practically, every day. If a teacher 
is in his place at the minute; if he has every scholar 


Children are | 


pupils. They learn the trick of it, and lean on it. 
| They have but to hesitate, and the master gives the 
word, It is partly from impatience in the teacher, 
partly from over-easiness. Such a master will spoil 
| the best scholars, It is the office of a teacher to help 
his scholars, not to do their work. 

To be a teacher is either the most odious or the 
most delightful occupation. It the heart that 
makes the difference. The years that Jacob served 
for Rachel seemed but few tohim. The reason was— 
he loved her.— Fournal of Education, Quebec. 
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DIRECTORS’ COLUMN. 


HIS column is open to communications 





: from directors. Indeed, we should 
| be glad to publish every month facts, sug- 
| gestions, remarks, criticisms, in short, any- 
thing of interest relating to schools, placed 
in our hands by directors in any part of the 
state. School questions may be looked at 
| from different stand-points. A superintend- 
ent or teacher may see a thing in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which it presents 
| itself to a director or citizen. Let all sides 
|be heard. In this way the truth will be 
|found and brightened. Who among the 
| directots will set the ball in motion ? What 





in his place; if he has all the instruments and appa- | we want most are short, pointed statements. 
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THE attention of directors is called to the 
propriety of enlarging the grounds attached 
to their school houses. These grounds pur- 
chased, in many cases, years ago, are much 
too small to subserve the purposes for which 
such grounds are intended. They ought to 
be enlarged to a convenient size before the 
adjoining land is built upon, or its advanc- 
ing price puts it beyond reach. If suitable 
adjoining land cannot be purchased, it can 
be taken possession of in the same way as if in- 
tended for the erection of a school house. 
The Supreme Court has so decided ; and see 
Judge Butler’s decision in the official de- 
partinent of this number. 


VERY many more boards of directors have, 
since the first of June, placed their names on 
the subscription list of THE JouRNAL than 
at any time heretofore during the same 
period, and every day brings additional ones. 
We now send out to directors about oné- 
half of our whole edition. In the good old 
county of Lancaster alone some three hun- 
dred directors take THE JourNAL. Some 
other counties do nearly as well. As the law 
allows all school directors to subscribe for 
THE JOURNAL out of the school moneys of 
their respective districts, and gives them 
no other compensation for their services, 
we see no good reason why every 
Board in the State does not, as soon as 
organized, place the names of its members 
on our list. We predict that this result will 
be accomplished within the next few years ; 
and we predict another thing, namely, that 
wherever THE JOURNAL circulates most gen- 
erally, the best schools will be found. 

But we are very proud of our directors’ 
list as it stands now on our books. A body 
of better men or more public-spirited citi- 
zens cannot be found in this state, or in 
any state. The school interests they con- 
trol are safe in their hands. 


i 
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A WORD OF WARNING. 





NINETY-NINE out of every hundred school 
directors in the State are opposed to all 
schemes like that defeated last winter in the 
House of Representatives at Harrisburg, to 
secure a uniform series of text-books for our 
common schools. The same is true of teach- 
ers, and of all those especially interested in 
popular education. 





| number of the counties of the state. 
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almost unanimously decide against allowing 
a commission sitting at Harrisburg to select 
the books their children must use at school. 
The people of each school district in Penn- 
sylvania claim the right to build their own 


school houses, to supply their own school fur- 


niture, to appoint their own teachers, and to 
select the books their own children shall read, 
without dictation from any quarter, and least 
of all, froma quarter that is not likely to be dis- 
interested. The principle of local control is 
more vital than any other connected with our 
school system. Strike down this and the sys- 
tem will lose its hold upon the people, and 
become a piece of political mechanism in 
which they have little interest. Such a blow 
would cut the roots that nourish it, and leave 
it a dead and withered stalk. 

Unpopular as was the text-book bill of last 
winter, fatal as would be the passage of a sim- 
ilar act to our school interests, the indica- 
tions are that an attempt will be made at the 
next session of the Legislature to accomplish 
what failed so ingloriously at the last. Un- 
less signs are deceptive, the same parties and 
the same influences are at work for the same 
ends. Will they succeed? That depends 
upon those who have the school interests of 
the Commonwealth in their charge, and upon 
the people generally. As is our duty descry- 
ing the danger, we give this word of warning ; 
and we advise that candidates for the Legis- 
lature of all parties be questioned on the sub- 
ject by those interested in it who are expect- 
ed to vote for them, and if possible commit- 
ted against any such measure. To make a 
change of text-books at once, as was proposed 
last winter, would be to destroy all the books 
now in use, worth three or four millions of 
dollars. This would be a reckless waste and 
involve a heavy tax. Now is the time to 
strike the blow. The serpent is cold and 
stiff. Crush it. Do not allow next winter’s 
fires at Harrisburg to warm it into life or it 
may not be easily killed. Heed our word of 
warning, and act in time. 
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CARE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


OrFIcIAL business called us during the 
months of June, July and August through a 
In our 
travels we must have passed by and noticed 
several hundred school houses. Most of them 


Indeed, we are fully con- | were unoccupied ; and we were painfully im- 
vinced that, if the question were fairly sub- | pressed with the slight care that seems to be 
mitted to a vote, there is not asingle school | generally taken of them during the intervals 
district in the Commonwealth that would not | of vacation. 


The fences around many of 
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the grounds were tumbling down, the gates 
were loose, the shutters and sometimes the 
doors were unhinged, the windows quite fre- 
quently were broken, and upon looking in- 
side of several the furniture was disarranged 
and broken. There were notable exceptions ; 
but it is safe to say that a majority of the 
country and village school houses we saw on 
our way appeared neglected, and many of 
them were suffering abuse or falling into de- 
cay for want of attention. Shall we infer 
that the same condition of things exists in all 
parts of the State? Is it true that school 
boards generally neglect that part of their 
duty which requires them to look after the 
school property of their respective districts ? 
Fearing that an affirmative answer must be 
too frequently given to these questions, we 
desire to call attention to the matter. 

We are well aware that school houses in the 
country are frequently located along public 
highways, exposed to the depredations of mis- 
chievous boys and reckless stragglers. We 
can understand also how, upon the principle 
that ‘‘what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business,’’ a school house comes to be 
neglected. But we submit to school boards 
and to intelligent tax-paying citizens whether 
it is not worth while to provide some effective 
mode of protecting our school houses. The 
repairs to them, made necessary by neglect, 
must amount every year to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Ought we not to begin 
to learn economy in this direction? If the 
people of a school district are not patriotic 
and public-spirited enough to take good care 
of the school houses they build with their own 
money and where their own children attend 
school, is it not too much to expect those who 
control the public buildings of counties, 
state and nation to practice greater econo- 
my, or exhibit higher devotion to the inter- 
ests intrusted to them ? 

But to be practical. What arrangement 
can be made to care for the school property 
of a district whose schools are closed one half 
the year? During the time school is kept 
each teacher should be held strictly responsi- 
ble for the house he occupies, its furniture, 
apparatus, grounds, and all else that apper- 
tains to it. During vacation one of three 
ways could be adopted. First, The board 
could divide itself into committees of one or 
more, each to have the care of a proper pro- 


portion of the school property. Second, The | 
secretary or some other suitable member of |!a"d those pernicious influences that proceed from 


the board could be appointed to look after | 


all the school property of the district and re- 
ceive proper compensation therefor. Or, 
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third, each school has some public-spirited 
citizen living near and patronizing it, who 
would be willing to accept the trust, if re- 
quested by the board of directors, of taking 
care of its property. We have known all 
these ways to be successfully carried into ef- 
fect. Sometimes one of them seems prefer- 
able, and sometimes another. We only in- 
sist that there ought to besome way. In any 
case, it is best to remove books, maps, appa- 
ratus, &c., from the school house to some 
safe place of deposit at all times when the 
school is not in session. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind those 
concerned that about the best way to protect 
school property from the depredations of the 
reckless isto keep itin good repair. ‘The temp- 
tation is not nearly so great to make the first 
mark, break the first window, or throw off 
the first rail from a fence, as it is to help on 
the work of defacement and destruction when 
once commenced. There is some silent in- 
fluence about beautiful grounds and well-kept 
premises that stays the hand of even barbar- 
ians when raised to despoil them. It pays, 
therefore, to build school houses in good taste 
and keep them in good repair. 
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AN ADDRESS 
To the Parents and Guardians of the Chit- 
dren of White Township, Indiana County. 


county 


In late numbers of the Indiana 
papers we find the following address issued 
by the board of Directors of White town- 
ship, and formally signed by the president 


and secretary. The address is well written 
and contains excellent advice. We would 
be glad to see it, or something like it, 
adopted and circulated in every school dis- 
trict in the state. The people need light on 
the subject of the right education of their 
children ; and from whence does it come 
more appropriately than from the school 
directors, the chosen guardians of the edu- 
cational interests of the Commonwealth ? 

As we behold the youth around us buoyant with life 
and spirit, and when witnessing their present condition, 
so joyous and free from care, and reflect that when a 
few more years have passed away, they will be the 
busy and the important actors on the stage of life, each 
contributing in a greater or less degree to aid in im- 
proving or extending and perpetuating the civil, re- 
ligious and literary privileges which we enjoy; OF 
sending forth through the length and breadth of our 


ignorance, insubordination and idleness, it becomes @ 
question of momentous consideration to every good 
citizen, and particularly to every parent to ascertain 
how the latter may be avoided and the former secured ; 











or, in other words, how the children of the present 
shall be trained and influenced, that they will become 
the men of the future whose example and power will 
be.felt, and made an honor and blessing tothe world. 
In pondering this subject we become convinced that 

education in its broadest sense, thoroughly and gener- 
ally furnished, must do the work, or it will not be 
done. Education is so powerful that the principles 
imparted fix our destiny for all eternity. Education 
does not commence with the alphabet—it begins with 
a mother’s smile of approval ora father’s nod or frown ; 
with the gentle pressure of a sister’s hand, or a broth- 
er’s noble acts of kindness ; with thoughts directed in 
sweet and kindly words which attune to nature, to 
beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and 
to the source of all good—to God himself. The family, 
the common school, the academy, and the college, the 
pulpit, the press and the social circle, are each and all 
but tributary streams whose waters will unite to form 
an influence, salutary or otherwise, upon the main 
channel. Of all the tributaries mentioned the system 
of common schools ranks as the most important and 
efficient. Our common schools, scattered as they are 
all over our land, accessible alike to rich and poor, 
the high and low, are destined to produce, if properly 
appreciated and fostered, influences which will prove 
healthful and vivifying to a grateful people through 
all coming time. The relations, the movements and 
operations of the parent and teacher are so intimately 
connected, or so run into each other, that a proper 
understanding of appropriate duties and relations 
seems indispensable to the complete success of either 
party. 

The full, cheerful and prompt codperation of the 
parent is as essential to the prosperity of a school, as 
are the dew, the rain and sunshine to the growth of 
the vegetable kingdom. School houses may be con- 
structed in the best style, furnished with competent 
teachers, whose efforts may be vigorous, well-timed, 
and untiring; children may be sent to school regu- 
larly with a good supply of books, and yet much will 
be wanting to give vitality and success, if a feeling of 
cold indifference exist on the part of the parents. It 
is comparatively an easy matter to cause pupils to as- 
semble within the walls of the school-room, but to 
excite and keep alive an active, healthful and uniform 
interest in the exercises of the school-room, and in- 
spire the children with a true spirit for acquiring 
knowledge, calls for combined wisdom and hearty 
codperation among parents and teachers. A few 
leading and important duties devolving on the parents 
may readily be specified, by the observance of which 
much, very much good may be accomplished; and 
which if rightly discharged, will exalt our system of 
common schools. Your attention is respectfully, and 
earnestly invited to the following: 

* 1. Send your children seasonably and constantly to 
school. If you desired the service of any one to as- 
sist you in a counting room, store, or on a farm, you 
would insist on having his undivided time and atten- 
tion. This"would be necessary for his good as well 
as yours. The evil results of irregularity at school 
may be briefly summed up as follows: First, If a 
scholar feels that he may leave his duties as a scholar, 
for equally trivial causes he will neglect his duties as 
aman and citizen. Second, He has lost the lesson 
recited during his absence and as a consequence*he 
fails in understanding as he should the lesson to be 
recited when he returns. TZ%ird, The teacher's time 
and patience, as well as that of the class, are taxed in 
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however, for want of study he fails to clearly appre- 
ciate. The rest of the class are deprived of the in- 
structions of their teacher, while he is teaching the 
delinquent. The means generously provided for the 
delinquent are wrongfully wasted, and he sets a per- 
nicious example for the rest of the school ; frequently 
does some mischief to impair the school property or 
annoy the school while absent. 

2. Encourage your children to respect and obey the 
rules and requirements of their teacher. This is highly 
necessary for their advancement and happiness while 
at school. Induce them to look on their instructor as 
your and their friend, and to regard all his regulations 
as designed for their good. 

3. Encourage your children to be orderly and stu- 
diously to regard right. Improve every opportunity 
to impress upon their minds the serious consequences 
of vice and idleness, and that “ wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace.’’ 
Teach them to avoid trifling deviations, and to do 
right at all times and on all occasions because it is 
right. By so doing they will be more happy and useful. 

4. Encourage your children to be more studious by 
manifesting an interest in their studies. Improve 
every suitable occasion to converse with them con- 
cerning their lessons. 

5. Improve every convenient occasion to visit the 
school, at least once every month. Not for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the exercise of the school but to 
see and hear, and thus give some real evidence that 
you fee] an interest in their education. 

6. Have a regard to the character of the books your 
children read, and see that they read understandingly. 

7. Cultivate in your children habits of true polite- 
ness and courtesy. The duties parents owe to their 
children are of no trifling consideration. The happy 
results of the performance of them will be far-reaching 
and never-ending ; the evil effects of wronginfluence 
or neglect will be as wide andenduring. Parents, will 
you look at the subject initstrue light? Will you 
view it in all its relations ; contemplate the height and 
depth, its length and breadth? Will you consider it 
as affecting the condition of your children and those 
of the community? Regard it in the light of your ac- 
countability to God, and strive to assist in training the 
young minds entrusted to your care so that they will 
in their lives honor and glorify their Creator. Will 
you do what _ can to prepare them to act wisely 
their part in life? If you will, then you will contribute 
your part towards the discharge of the duty resting on 
every citizen of ourcountry. If you will, then will 
you do something towards the dissemination and per- 
petuity of those republican blessings and virtues which 
we now enjoy. If you will, then will you prove your- 
selves the worthy citizens of a noble Republic, pro- 
moting its best interest and increasing its power and 
influence, 

TO THE PUPILS. 

1. The school will open at 9 a. m., and 1 p. m. 

2. All pupils must enterand leave the school build- 
ings in an orderly and becoming manner. Cleanli- 
ness of person and clothing will be rigidly enforced. 
3. Scholars must refrain from profane and obscene 
language, immoral conduct, and the use of tobacco in 
and about the buildings; and in all their intercourse 
with each other, both in and out of school, strive to 
imitate the character of ladies and gentlemen. 

4. Scholars are strictly prohibited from running, 
jumping or playing in the school buildings, and any 
violation of this order will subject the offender to 





repeating to him the instruction of yesterday which, 





such penalty as the teacher may deem fit. 
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5. Scholars are not permitted to mark or in any 
way deface the school buildings, furniture, apparatus, 
or outbuildings ; and they will be held responsible for 
any injury done thereto. 

6. No scholar will be admitted who is laboring 
under any cutaneous or contagious disease; or who 
may reside in any house where any contagious disease 
may prevail, 

7. No scholars will be permitted to retain their 
connection with the school unless provided with the 


necessary books, etc., to enable them to keep progress | 


with their classes. 


8. All children living in the district, who are up- | 


wards of six years and under twenty-one years of 
age, shall be entitled to attend she public schools, but 
no child whose residence is not in the district, or who 
has only a temporary residence in the district, for the 
purpose of attending school, shall be received, unless 
by consent of the Board of Directors. 

9. No scholar will be admitted who has been ex- 

lled from another, or while under suspension, un- 
oe by vote of the School Board. 

10. Scholars are required to take home with them 
those books, etc., that are necessary to prosecute 
home studies for next day’s recitations, and parents 
are earnestly requested to see that home studies are 
attended to. 

tr. Scholars will not be allowed to use any books 
or paper, or bring any article to school, not used in 
the sch»ol exercises of the day. 

Publication requested in all the county papers of 
Indiana county. 

By order of the Board of Directors of White town- 
ship, Indiana county, Pa. 

GAWIN ADAMS, President. 

Attest: 

S. M. CARNAHAN, Secretary. 


—_——_____.@— 


THE MONTH. 


HE OxycEen CENTENNIAL.—The dis- 
covery of oxygen took place on the 


first day of August, 1774. Its discoverer 
was Dr. Joseph Priestly, born near Leeds, 
Yorkshire, England, in 1733. Owing to 
annoyances or persecutions suffered by Dr. 
Priestly, he came to this country in 1794 
and settled at Northumberland, in this State, 
whither his sons had preceded him. He 
died at that place on the 6th of February, 
1804, and there his remains still repose. 

As the discovery of oxygen marked an 
important event, if not an era, in the sci- 
ence of chemistry, it was proposed to cele- 
brate it by holding a centennial meeting of 
chemists and other scientists the present year 
at Northumberland. The proposition was 
everywhere well received, and the event 
came off very quietly but very satisfactorily 
on July 31st and August ist. Quite a 
a large number of American chemists were 
present ; they were received and entertained 
with great hospitality by the citizens of Nor- 
thumberland, and the exercises were exceed- 
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ingly appropriate and interesting. The ses- 
sions were held in the new high school build- 
ing, and its large hall was at all times crowded. 

Prof. Croft read an address on the char- 
acter of Priestly. Prof. Horsford read sev- 
eral manuscript letters of the Doctor’s, be- 
longing to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and not hitherto published. _ Prof. 
Serry Hunt gave an address on the progress 
of theoretical chemistry since the time of 
Priestly. Dr. J. Lawrence Smith read an 


| essay on the progress of applied chemistry 


during the last hundred years. Other ad- 


| dresses were delivered by President Coppee, 
|of Lehigh University, and Prof. Silliman, 


of Yale. 

We take what follows from the Pofu/ar 
Sctence Monthly which gives a full account 
of the proceedings. 

In the cemetery of Northumberland, situ- 
ated upon an eminence back of the town, 
and commanding a most beautiful view of 
the river and mountain scenery, rest the re- 
mains of Priestly, marked only by a simple 
tombstone. The strangers present in town, 
accompanied by many of the citizens, visited 
the grave at the close of the first day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

A feature of the occasion of peculiar in- 
terest was the collection of various memo- 
rials of Dr. Priestly, conveniently arranged 
in alarge room for general inspection. There 
were many vestiges of the apparatus he used 
in his chemical investigations, and of his 
microscopical and electrical instruments. 
There were also copies of his numerous works 
in various languages, and several portraits 
and engravings, illustrative of the events and 
circumstances of his life. These relics were 
of great interest, and were examined with 
much curiosity by those who had made the 
pilgrimage to the scene of his closing labors. 

The house which Dr. Priestly built, and 
in which he died, was also visited and found 
to be in a good state of preservation. It is 
an ample wooden structure, plain, but 
thoroughly finished. Attached to it on one 
side was his laboratory, a large apartment, 
with a chimney in one corner for the escape 
of chemical exhalations. ‘The situation of 
the dwelling was fine, the spacious grounds 
sloping down to the Susquehanna and being 
covered with trees. But there isnowa canal 
in front, and a railroad at the back door 
which render it ineligible for a residence ; 
and the pilgrims were informed, by a con- 
spicuous sign, that it was ‘“‘for sale.’’ It 
seems there has been a rumor that the house 
was haunted, but this was strenuously denied 
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on the part of those who were interested in 
disposing of it. 

The descendants of Dr. Priestly, to the 
sixth generation, are to be found in Nor- 
thumberland, and, as we might naturally ex- 
pect, the family has been prominent in the 
history of the town. Dr. Joseph Priestly, 
a leading physician of the place, and his 
brother, Marks B. Priestly, great-grandsons 
of the old doctor, are prominent citizens, 
and their doors were thrown open with a 
cordial hospitality to the strangers who had 
come together to honor their illustrious 
ancestor. 


CENTRE.—The closing exercises and re- 
union of the Centre County Normal Insti- 
tute were held at Centre HaJl on the even- 
ing of September roth. The session has 
been a very successful one. Both institute and 
re-union exercises are spoken of by the 
local press and the Bellefonte papers in flat- 
tering terms. Superintendent R. M. Magee 
has been in charge of the school, assisted by 
Prof. Rishel. The Bellefonte Watchman 
Says : 

The closing exercises went off with great ec/at. 
There were speeches by the gentlemen, essays by the 
ladies, and music by the various performers, led by 
Mrs. Magee. ‘The church in which the exercises 
were held was densely crowded, and a great many 
went away without getting in at all. We believe 
that the session just closed has been profitably spent, 
and that both teachers and taught have done their 
duty. Itis to be hoped that this Normal School, so 
auspiciously begun several years ago, and which has 
weathered so many difficulties and achieved such 
wer standing, may continue an object of interest to 
uture superintendents and teachers. 


Superintendent Magee may flatter himself 
that he has made this school a success by his 
untiring energy in its behalf, and by his 
constant efforts for the advancement of the 
educational work in his county. The re- 
union address, appropriate to the occasion, 
was by W. R. Bierly, Esq., of the Williams- 
port Register, a former student at the Centre 
County Normal. 





MARYLAND.—A letter from J. L. Hanna, the Pres- 
ident, informs us of the organization of a body of 
teachers in the neighboring state of Maryland under 
the name of the “ Wickersham Institute.” For the 
honor done the editor of this Yourna/ personally, and 
still more for the good feeling shown, we return our 
heartiest thanks. The following extracts from the 
proceedings of the Institute we take from the Ceci/ 
Whig : 

According to arrangements made at a previous 
meeting, the teachers of the First, Second and Third 
Districts met at Chesapeake City, to complete the 
Organization of an association. The meeting was 
called to order by the temporary chairman, who con- 
gratulated the teachers present upon the step they 
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had taken, upon the favorable auspices under which 
the association was formed, and expressed his entire 
confidence in its success if the attendance and hearty 
codperation of all the members could be had. The 
roll was called, and minutes of previous meeting read 
and approved. The committee on constitution and by- 
laws having effected no organization, a form of con- 
stitution prepared by the principal of Elkton school 
was then read and adopted, On motion, the by-laws 
reported by Mr. Cloud were also adopted. 

The constitution provides that the association shall 
be known as the “ Wickersham Institute ;’’ that those 
actually employed in teaching in the First, Second 
and Third Districts of Cecil county, together with 
the Commissioner for said Districts, shall be dona 
fide members; that honorary members may be elect- 
ed; that the officers of the Institute shall be elected 
at the September meeting of each year, etc. The by- 
laws provide that the regular meetings shall be held 
at the Academy building at Chesapeake City, on the 
second Saturday of each month of the school year. 

The President made the following appointments 
for ensuing meeting: Lectures—On Arithmetic, Mr. 
Volney Cloud; on Elocution, Miss Emma Poole; 
on Grammar, Miss M. Louisa Mackey. At the next 
meeting the list of lecturers will be extended so as to 
include one for each common school branch. The 
design being that each shall deliver, during the year, 
a course of seven lectures on some special branch, 
which course shall treat of the methods of teaching, 
subject matter, or both combined. To prepare essays 
—Miss Flora Harlan, Miss Tillie C. Kilpatrick, Mr. 
William T. Warburton. To prepare select readings 
—Miss Mattie Poole, Miss Kate Titus, Mr. J. K. P. 
Jefferson. Question for discussion—“ Are graded 
schools practicable in the country?” Affirmative, 
Miss M. S. Moore. Negative, Miss Maggie E. 
Casho, On motion, the Institute adjourned to meet 
on the second Saturday if September, at the Acad- 
emy building, Chesapeake City. 

MARIA S. MOORE, Sec’y, 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

From Mr. Sloan we have the following items: 
Supt. W. J. McClure, of Venango, has called the 
teachers of his county, and those who proposed 
to teach, together at Oil City for two years past, and 
organized them into a normal school. This year he 
was assisted in giving instruction by Mr. Andrew 
Burtt and Miss Rose A. McCleary, of Pittsburgh; 
D. S. Owen, of South Oil City; Geo. Lord, of Tarr 
Farm, and Mr. Wilson, of Edinboro’ Normal School. 
There were nearly one hundred and fifty students in 
attendance. At the close of the term, Mr. McClure 
and his assistants were presented with fitting testimon- 
ials of regard by the students. Geo. T. McCord, of the 
Curry Institute, Pittsburgh, assisted by T. B. McKean 
and Miss S. M. McCalmont, taught a successful 
normal school during the summer at Claysville, 
Washington county. Mr. McCord had taught there 
last year. The “ Oakdale Normal School,” Mrs. A. 
T. Douthett, principal, is deservedly popular. Mrs, 
D. has been associated with this school since its or- 
ganization, and she, more than any other, has con- 
tributed to its success. Messrs. Geo. T. McCord and 
S. A. Will, of the Curry Institute, Pittsburgh, had, 
during the past year, their first in charge of this institu- 
tion, a much larger school than was anticipated. They 











begin their second year with encouraging prospects. 
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Mr. J. J. Snodgrass has taught a select school dur- 
ing the year at Mansfield, near Pittsburgh. 

There have been some changes as to the principals 
of the public schools in Pittsburgh. H. I. Gourley 
has been chosen principal of the Grant school. Mr. 
Gourley taught here a number of years since, and 
now resumes his position, after five or six years spent 
in the school book agency business. Miss Mary F. 
Eaton succeeds Geo. N. Monro as principal of the 
Duquesne school. Miss Eaton has been assistant 
principal fora number of years. Mr. Monro has 
entered the profession of law. T. Jeff Duncan has 
resigned the principalship of the Washington and ac- 
cepted that of the Lawrence school, greatly to the re- 
gret of all parties in his old ward. J. W. Walker 
succeeds Mr. Duncan at the Washington school. H. 
O. Gibbons resigned the Lawrence school to prose- 
cute his studies at the Allegheny Theological Semi- 
nary. Mrs. M. B. Burtt was chosen principal of the 
new school in the Washington sub-district, resigning 
the principalship of the Riverside school in order to 
do so. Miss Alice Abel, who has taught there for 
some years, succeeds Mrs. Burtt at the Riverside 
school. Miss Kate Knowles was chosen principal 
of the new sub-district in the 28th Ward, south 
side. Miss Knowles has taught in the gram- 
mar grade in this school a number of years. 
Mr. B. Jones goes back to the old building in the 
same ward where he has taught for many years, pre- 
ferring the old building to the new. Mr. I. N. 
Stevenson, for many years of the Grant School, goes 
to the new school in the thirty-seventh ward. 

The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute held its annual 
session of three days in the Ralston publicschool hall, 
beginning September 2d. The Executive Committee 
carried out the usual plan of not employing any but 
home teachers and others as instructors and lecturers. 

In Allegheny City, Mr. Farer resigned the princi- 
palship of the eighth ward school to accept that of the 
new building in the second ward. This building will 
not be completed until about the first of December, 
but will, when finished, be one of the best in the city. 
It is a great pity, however, that a larger yard could 
not have been secured, though we are sure that that 
would have been done had it been possible. John 
Collier, late Superintendent of Millville schools, Cam- 
bria county, succeeds Mr. Farer. Miss Platt, for 
several years principal of the Rochester schools, 
Beaver county, goes to New Brighton, and J. A. Max- 
well, of Edinboro State Normal School, succeeds her 
at Rochester. Miss Mary Carter, of Bridgewater, 
succeeds Benj. Franklin at Fallston. John Sherwood, 
late principal of the model school department of the 
Edinboro State Normal School, succeeds Mr. Bigham 
at Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland county. Mr. McCon- 
nell has been elected principal of the Greensburg 
school. Mr. McConnell has taught in the school one 
or two years and now takes full control of it. 


SUSQUEHANNA.—The County Institute was held at 


Montrose, convening August 31st. The instructors 
were Prof. Curry, Rev. John H. Harris, Mrs. M. E. 
Weston, Messrs. A. H. Berlin, E. K. Richardson, 
and others of the teachers. There were 183 teachers 
enrolled. Average attendance, 128. The readings 
of Mrs. Weston were very popular. The instruction 
from the platform was practical and to the point; 
prompt attendance and studious attention of teach- 
ers give promise of good results. The Lectures of 
Prot. Curry on “The Earth as a Cosmical Body,” 
and “ Technical Education,” and a lecture by Prof. 
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Harris on “ School Government,” were leading fea- 
tures of the week. Several excellent essays were also 
read by teachers. The animating spirit of the ses- 
sions seemed a desire on the part of the teachers to 
be better fitted for their work. 

McKgan.—The County Institute held its annual 
seesion at Smethport, and was largely attended. The 
instructors were Messrs, Robert Curry, and H. S. 
Jones, of Erie. A marked interest was aroused and 
maintained through the entire session, A Teachers’ 
Association was formed and put into working order. 
McKean is moving onward. 


<p 
— 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCI-— 
ATION. 


RECENT MEETING AT DETROIT-——-REVIEW OF 
PROCEEDINGS-—TOPICS OF DISCUSSION. 


THE New York Zimes of August roth, 
contained the following condensed report 
of the late meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association at Detroit: 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the American 
Educational Association was in session for three days. 
Three sessions each day were held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and but two on Thursday. The Assovi- 
ation met in the handsome Opera House which has 
an auditorium capable of seating 2300 persons in its 
three tiers, handsomely decorated and provided with 
a stage so spacious that it is specially fitted for the 
meeting of such large bodies. The attendance on 
Tuesday morning was not large, but during the sub- 
sequent sessions it was excellent, and usually from 
800 to 1000 ladies and gentlemen were present, of 
whom fully 500 were educators from abroad, includ- 
ing some of the most prominent men in the profes- 
sion. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

The paper presented on Tuesday morning was 
read by Rev. George P. Hays, President of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, on 
“ Upper Schools,” Dr. Hays being the Chairman 
of a committee appointed last year to report this 
summer on that topic. The leading thought con- 
tained in the paper was that there are already 
quite enough colleges in the United States in point 
of numbers, though the quality of many of them 
might undoubtedly be improved; but there are very 
few really good preparatory schools. Such schools 
might be coynted on the fingers of the two hands. The 


| colleges are disposed to elevate their standards of 


scholarship, and their requirements for admission, as 
rapidly as possible; but they find very few prepara- 
tory schools that send their graduates to the colleges 
decently prepared, even according to the present re- 
quirements. Until the tone of these schools is mate- 
rially advanced, it is useless, said President Hays, to 
look for rapid advancement on the part of the col- 
leges. This topic was discussed at some length, and 
the teachers seemed generally to concur in the report 
of the committee, though some were disposed to find 
fault with the colleges for not advancing more 
rapidly, and seeking to compel the preparatory schools 
to go forward faster. The verdict of the majority, 
however, was that the criticisms of the committee 
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upon the preparatory schools of the country were well 
founded. 
THE SECTIONS. 

Each afternoon the association divided itself into 
sections. No. 1 was the Department of Higher In- 
struction, and met in the Circuit Court-room of the 
stately City Hall, a building which never fails of ad- 
miration from all strangers who visit Detroit. Sec- 
tion 2 was the Department of Normal Schools, and 
met in the Recorder’s Court-room, in the City Hall; 
while Section 3 was the Department of Superintend- 
ence, and met in the Council Chamber. Section 4 
was the Department of Elementary Instruction, and 
met in the Opera House. The leading features of 
Tuesday afternoon’s proceedings were the following : 
A paper by Prof. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard College, 
on “‘ The Elective System in Colleges and Universi- 
ties ;”’ a description of the “ Plan of the University of 
Virginia,” by C, S. Venable, Chairman of the Faculty 
of the University; a paper by J. C. Greenough, Prin- 
cipal of the Rhode Island Normal School, on “Train- 
ing Schools in Connection with Normal Schools,” 
and “ Problems in Graded School Management,” by 
Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio. On Tuesday evening 
the teachers all assembled at the Opera House again, 
and an address was delivered by Prof. William R. 
Abbott, Principal of the Bellevue High School, Vir- 
ginia. The papers were all carefully prepared, and 
showed excellent thought. 

A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


One of the decided features of the meeting was 
the paper presented on Wednesday morning by Pres- 
ident A. D. White, of Cornell, on “ A National Uni- 
versity.” President White has unquestionably taken 
rank as one of the leading educators of America, and 
his advanced views have of late attracted much atten- 
tion, both among the members of his profession and 
throughout society at large. The matter of a national 
university has for the last two years received a good 
deal of discussion, both among educators at large 
and the members of the Association. Among such 
leading men as President Eliot, of Harvard; Dr. 
McCosh, of Princeton, and President White, of Cor- 
nell, there exists a great difference of views upon this 
and kindred matters. The paper to be presented by 
President White was, therefore, looked forward to 
with great interest, and the discussion which followed 
it was sharp and somewhat lengthy. 

President White is a small man, of good constitu. 
tion, however, and very great persistence ; so that his 
career has already been a very decided success, not- 
withstanding the fact that he is still quite a young 
man. He speaks slowly and deliberately, but very 
distinctly and quite forcibly, and from the readiness 
of the applause which followed, any happy statement 
made by the speaker, it was evident that he had many 
warm friends among the audience. The President is 
a firm friend of a proposed national university, and in 
the paper he maintained that the true policy of the 
National Government was to establish and endow a 
national university as the appropriate head of the 
American common school system, and as likely to 
force up to a higher standard the universities and col- 
leges now existing in the country. President White 
declared that at the present time not one university 
exists in America which can be considered as equal 
to any of the universities now standing foremost upon 
the continent. Although the University of Berlin is 
a comparatively young institution, it far surpasses in 
completeness and usefulness any institution of learn- 





ing in America. President White, specially con- 
demned the small denominational colleges, of which 
there have come to be so'many in the United States. 
Almost all of them are weak, possessing feeble en- 
dowments and few pupils, and being ill-supplied with 
professors and with apparatus. They should, as a 
general rule, thought President White, be turned into 
intermediate schools, like the German gymnasia, 
while the best of them might be continued as colleges 
and fit young men for the real universities of the 
country, as Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Michigan. 

Mr. White thought that all denominational colleges 
were useless and of injurious tendency, and he ex- 
pressed very decided opposition to the views of Dr. 
McCosh, of Princeton, concerning this question. He 
hoped that a national university would soon be es- 
tablished by the Government, handsomely endowed, 
finely supplied with corps of professors and with 
apparatus, and tending to elevate the standard of all 
our universities, colleges, and other educational in- 
stitutions in the country. 

The discussion which followed was participated in 
very generally by the leading members of the Asso- 
ciation present, and the verdict was decidedly in favor 
of the creation of a national university by the govern- 
ment, well endowed, and able to furnish a genuine 
university education, such as can now be obtained 
only at the leading universities of the continent. A 
resolution to this effect was adopted at the closing 
session of the Association, on Thursday evening, with 
hardly a dissenting voice. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


In the sections on Wednesday afternoon, a paper 
was presented on “University Endowments,”’ by Hon. 
J. B. Bowman, Regent of the University of Kentucky ; 
one on “Method and Manner,” by Louis Soldan, 
Principal of the Normal School at St. Louis; one on 
“ Language Lessons in Elementary Schools,”’ by Miss 
li. A. Keeler, of Cleveland, and one on “ Science in 
Elementary Schools,’ by J. W. Armstrong, Principal 
of the State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. The 
papers were all able, listened to by good audiences, 
and commanded respectful attention, 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN CANADA. 


On Wednesday evening the Opera House was well 
filled again, and Hon. J. George Hodgins, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Province 
of Ontario, explained the common-school system of 
the Dominion of Canada. He claimed, what will 
probably be admitted by most persons, that the 
Canadian system has advantages in the permanence 
of its school inspectors, and usually in the quality of 
the men. Questions of politics have nothing to do 
with the administration of the schools in Canada, 
whereas in the United States such issues do creep in 
considerably, notwithstanding the efforts that are made 
to keep them out. Mr, Hodgins said that a fund was 
now established in Canada, sustained and enlarged 
by small annual contributions from the teachers them- 
selves, from the income of which pensions are paid 
yearly to those teachers who become worn out in the 
service, and have not the means of supporting them- 
selves. The system might wisely be followed by the 
teachers’ associations in the different states. 

SEX IN EDUCATION, 

The other interesting topic which received the 
consideration of the body, was that of “Sex in Edu- 
cation,” upon which three elaborate papers were pre- 
sented on Thursday morning. The first was by Dr. 
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E. H. Clarke, of Boston, Mass., who has become | 
known throughout the civilized world for his investi- 
gations of this subject. His argument was, that from 
their constitutional peculiarities girls cannot safely be 
pushed at school as rapidly as can boys, and that any 
system of ‘education which does not recognize this 
truth is false and vicious. Dr. Clarke is inclined, of 
course, to oppose the co-education of the sexes, at 
least in the lower schools. This is the sum of his 
argument, as made here, and to this extent it was un- 
doubtedly concurred in by a large number of the 
most prominent educators present. Indeed, on 
Thursday evening, at the final meeting, Prof. Olney, 
of the Michigan University, where co-education is in 
operation, expressed his full concurrence in the argu- 
ment to this extent, though he thought it not appli- 
cable to education in colleges, to so great a degree 
at least. 

Prof. James H. Orton, of Vassar College, followed 
him with a paper called “ Four Years in Vassar Col- 
lege,’”’ which explained very fully and in much detail 
the system of instruction and discipline pursued there. 
Prof. Orton was thoroughly satisfied that young 
ladies are capable of acquiring a very high educa- 
tion, but he did not believe in co-education, not from 
any fear of improprieties, but because girls are natur- 
ally so ambitious that they are always in danger of 
overworking themselves, and the competition with 
young men is by far too keen an incentive to them. 
So far from needing any incentive, Prof. Orton 
thought that most young ladies required to be held 
back in their studies. The argument of Prof. Orton 
was evidently the result of long and patient investi- 
gation of the question, and his presentation of the 
matter was so forcible and convincing that it created 
a profound impression upon the audience, already 
strongly influenced by the paper of Dr. Clarke, Still 
a third paper followed, prepared by Prof. J. K. Hos- 
mer, of the University of Missouri, detailing a num- 
ber of improprieties which had resulted in different 
institulions from the co-education of the sexes where 
the dormitory system was retained. This seemed to 
be the chief cause of the difficulties which had arisen, 
and they did not appear to exist where the young 
ladies and gentlemen had rooms and boarded among 
respectable families in the town or city where the 
educational institution was located. 

The conclusion which was reached by most of the 
members of the Association touching upon this sub- 
ject, seemed to be, that when co-education is properly 
conducted, the difference of sex is not a source of 
very much difficulty, but that the arguments of Dr. 
Clarke and Prof. Orton against putting girls against 
boys in the educational race are deserving of the most 
serious consideration. All were disposed to admit 
that the peculiarities of the female organization, 
mental and physical, should be considered in ‘this 
matter, and that the work assigned the female should 
not be greater than her constitution can properly 
sustain. 

The papers read before the sections on Thursday 
afternoon were not of special importance. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ WORK. 


The State and City Superintendents of schools held 
several meetings while the Association was in session, 
and blanks for reporting statistics were presented, 
prepared by State Superintendent Harvey, of Ohio, 
and Superintendent Rickoff, of Cleveland. These 
blanks were slightly changed, and in their amended 
form will be sent to Washington, to the Bureau of 
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Education, presided over by Gen. Dorman B. Eaton, 


| who was present at most of the meetings of the Asso- 


ciation. He has left instructions to have the blanks 
printed at once, and they will then be distributed 
throughout the country, to be filled by teachers with 
statistics of their schools, and forwarded to Wash- 
ington. 

THE CLOSING MEETING, 

This was held at the Opera House on Thursday 
evening, the attendance being large. It appeared that 
three members of the Association had died during the 
past year: Prof. Agassiz, of Harvard University ; Pre- 
sident S. W. Fisher, of Hamilton, and Prof. Evans, 
of Cornell. Resolutions of respect to the deceased 
members were adopted, and it is proposed to raise a 
monumentto Agassiz, if possible. Several gentlemer 
were made honorary members of the Association, 
among them Gov. Bagley, of Michigan ; Mayor Moffat, 
of Detroit ; J.G. Hodgins, of Ontario; Dr. Clarke, of 
Massachusetts, and certain gentlemen identified with 
the educational interests of this city. 

A number of brief speeches were made during the 
evening, of which the most noteworthy in many re- 
spects was that delivered by Mr. Hunter, of North 
Carolina, a young colored man, who said that in 1867 
he could not read the alphabet, yet now he speaks 
very well indeed, and was greeted with a hearty 
round of applause as he finished. Superintendent 
Riggs, of Utah, a genuine Mormon with eight or ten 
wives, also made a speech, and represented that edu- 
cational matters in that Territory are at a rather low 
ebb, caused, he said, by the lack of State govern- 
ment. A resolution was adopted declaring that the 
lands ought to be set aside as a support for the public 
schools, and also one in favor of the creation of a na- 
tional university. A committee of thirteen gentlemen 
was appointed, of which J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, is 
Chairman, to lay this matter before Congress at its 
next session, and to ask for the institution a suitable 
endowment. 

Richmond, Va., was decided upon as the place for 
holding the next meeting, and the work of the Asso- 
ciation was closed by a few words from President 
White, of Peoria, Ill., and the singing of “ America’”’ 
and the Doxology by the audience. 

INCIDENTS OF THE MEETING. 

On Wednesday evening Senator Chandler and Gov. 
Bagley entertained the teachers and other invited 
guests at their handsome residences. The character 
of the entertainments must have been acceptable, for 
the receptions were very highly praised by all who at- 


| tended, and Superintendent Hodgins, of Ontario, in 


the closing meeting on Thursday evening, spoke in 
very complimentary terms of the manner in which 
the members had been entertained, both at these re- 
ceptions and by the citizens at their homes. 

During the sessions Mr. Creery, Superintendent of 
the Baltimore schools, explained the nature of the be- 
quests which John Hopkins made there for a grand 
university and which amounts to about $8,000,000 
now. Unless the proposed national university is es- 
tablished soon, the John Hopkins’ University seems 
likely to take rank as by far the first educational in- 
stitution in America. It is understood that already 
the trustees of the fund have had some negotiations 
with President Eliot, of Harvard, looking toward his 
taking charge of the institution at a salary of $10,000 
per annum, but nothing seems to be settled as yet. 
The university certainly has a princely endowment 
and ought to be an institution of the very first order. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1874. 


HE attention of County, City and Borough Su- 

perintendents is called to the time of forwarding 
their monthly reports. One of the requirements rela- 
tive to these reports is, that they shall be made out 
and forwarded to the Department of Common Schvols 
during the first week of each month,succeeding the one 
for which they are made. A number of superintend- 
ents frequently delay the performance of this duty un- 
til the middle of the next month and even longer. 
These delays interfere with the regular work and busi- 
ness of the Department, and it is hoped that hereafter 
all such reports will be forwarded promptly. 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. | NAME. | 





RESIDENCE. 











1254 Miss Emma Dyer, |Buchanan,Allegheny co 
1255) Miss Melzie Kelly, |Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1256|Miss M. E. Ramage, |Etna, Allegheny co. 
1257|Miss Lizzie M. Shearer, Academia, Juniata co. 
1258) Miss Agnes Bartherger,| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1259| Mr. J. W. Hughes, |Everett, Bedford co. 
1260/Mr. Thomas McKee, |New Castle, Luzerne co. 
1261|Miss Zilla A. Bunn, Hulton, Allegheny co. 
1262|Mr. John Moore, |Liberty Square, Lan. co 
1263) Miss M. M. Fishburn, | Brownsville, Fayette co. 
Deputy STATE SUPERINTENDENT Curry is on his 
annual round among the institutes. He has already 
visited the counties of Crawford, Susquehanna, Mc- 
Kean and Bedford. He reports everywhere a larger 
attendance of teachers and an increased interest 
among the people. His appointments are as follows : 
Butler, Oct. 5th; Jefferson, Oct. 19th; Chester, Oct. 
26th; Mercer, Nov. 2d; Lancaster, Nov. gth ; Wayne, 
Nov. 16th; Forest, Nov. 23d; Cameron, Nov. 3oth; 
Columbia, Dec. 7th; Juniata, Dec. 14th; Fayette, 
Dec. 21st; Indiana, Jan. 3d. 





Pror. S. D. HILLMAN, for many years one of the 
leading professors in Dickinson College, Carlisle, has 
recently accepted a professorship in the State Normal 
School at Shippensburg. We are informed that Prof. 
Hillman will accept a few engagements as an instructor 
at institutes, Any one engaging him will receive 
help of a sound and practical character. For subjects 
and terms hecan be addressed either at Shippensburg 
or Carlisle. 

Pror. E. HuBBARD BARLow, of Lafayette College, 
will give instruction in elocution at a limited number 
of institutes the present season, An evening’s enter- 
tainment will form a part of an engagement. To 
those who have not heard Prof. Barlow, it may be 
proper to say that he possesses a full knowlege of the 
different departments of elocution, and always evinces 
excellent taste in his instruction and readings. 





TRIENNIAL RETURN OF TAXABLES, 





By the act of April 17, 1865, it is made the duty of 
the county commissioners to return to this Depart- 
ment the number of taxables at each triennial assess- 
ment, in each school district. 

As not more than one-third of the counties have 





complied with this requisition for the recent triennial 
and as these returns will be needed as soon as _possi- 
ble to make distribution of State appropriation forthe 
current year, the county superintendents are requested 
to take the matter in hand and urge upon their re- 
spective commissioners an immediate compliance 
with the law. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 








THE annual session of the County Institute has al- 
ready been held in the counties of Crawford, Sus- 
quehanna and McKean. The following are the 
times and places at which Institutes will be held in 
the counties named below. Others will be added as 
they are reported to us : 


Bedford........- sekese Bedford. . .........Sept. 14. 
Alba. socceccce cocces SEP. 14. 
Bradford...... seve AICS ..00:s.cccer © Sept. 21. 
Wyalusing......... Oct. 5. 
Potter ..oeee ce vveeeess Coudersport ......Sept. 29. 
Batler . scccccesecs said WOME socéis 6 vbncee Oct. 5. 
Somerset .....se0e «.- somerset .....004.+ Oct. 5. 
WaAlTEN ce cece cee seeee Youngsville....... Oct. 5. 
Tidgaees coe seccce cores WELISDOFO 204 20. 00 Oct. 12. 
TEED ances cocces c6céce HUIEIOWN. cccceess Oct, 16, 
Jefferson... see «ee. Brookville......... Oct. Ig. 
Snyder...... » eeccceoes Middleburg....... Oct. 19. 
CHEStE rooccceee soccees West Chester...... Oct. 26. 
Lawrence...... ver New Castle....... Oct. 26. 


Montgomery «+ «+++ Pottstown... .......Oct. 26. 
Sullivati.e. ccc ove coecee IUSNOTC see cee eeee Oct. 26, 
Cumberland. ....cccee Carlisle. ...000 seeses NOV. 2. 
Lehigh...... soos Allentown .....++4. Nov. 2. 
DRS COR ics vas 00s cnc ccc « MARTORT caccecces 00s 0 NOY. 2 
Dauphin....+. « «+++ Harrisburg . ....+. Nov. 9. 
Lancaster. soccceces vos LANCASEL sesceeeee NOV. Q. 
Bucks.cocce. :200 soccee Doylestown. ...... Nov. 16, 
Delaware coo coccee vee MECIA ..000000 cceeee NOV. 16, 
| North East....... Nov. 16. 
WEF ercice, cos scones Honesdale,........ Nov. 16. 
Te. csisusces WOME ceadte « covenalt OY. 2. 
Forest..co0e « « coe LIONEStAs sooccecse NOV. 23. 


Huntingdon.......... Huntingdon.......Nov. 23. 
Carbon ....se00+ ese++s Mauch Chunk... . Nov. 30. 
Franklin,..... © esece Chambersburg .... Nov. 30. 
Monroe......00+ esse Stroudsburg ....... Noy. 30. 
Cameron .....+se0eee» EMporium ,,........Dec. I 
Columbia.... ......... Bloomsburg..,.....Dec. 7. 
POTTY cocses coccee 0 senee Bloomfield , .,.... Dec. 7 
Juniata,...... ecoccoee Mifftintown.... «. Dec. 14. 
Lycoming...... 20sees DAMME acesundes 5290 LCC. 34. 


Montour... cscccsees Danville,...cceses. Dec. 14. 
Fayette.. .......,...Uniontown,. .... Dec. 21, 


Union, .cccccece  ooeeee Mifflinburg......... Dec. 21. 
Clearfield ,..... 0«.-..Clearfield,....+.0..-Dec. 21. 
Armstrong...+.. sooee. Kittanning . ...0 Dec. 28. 
Blair .sccccce seceeeeee Hollidaysburg .... Dec. 28. 
CADE ocnccoe covese Ebensburg .....00 Dec, 25. 
Mifflin. ......000 «200000 LeWistown «. «..... Dec. 25. 
Northumberland. ...Sunbury...... oodiin Dec. 28. 
Northampton......... Easton ..... bances'e ANC Be 
Washington ......... Washington........ Dec. 28. 
Beaver .o.000e seocccees Beaver? eccces coves e DEC. 25. 
Centre seoccee secsesece Bellefonte ...+.. ++ Dec. 29. 


Indiana ...++. seve oe Indiana, ,.. s+. Jan. 4, 75 
Schuylkill ... 20+. e000 Pottsville,...-seeeee Jan. 4, 75+ 
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SCHOOL GROUNDS CAN BE ENLARGED. 


JUDGE BUTLER’S DECISION. 

Maria Jane Thompson 

vs. , . 
The School District of East f A*tion of Ejectment. 
Marlborough, 

Our readers will remember the case tried at the last 
court between the above parties, in which the main 
question was reserved by the court. The facts were 
these : 

The School Directors of East Marlborough, deem- 
ing more land necessary for the accommodation of the 
school house in the Red Lion sub-district, than be- 
longed to the district, and being unable to acquire it 
by purchase, took half an acre of ground adjoining the 
school lot from property belonging to Maria Jane 
Thompson, for the purpose of enlarging the school 
lot. The land was taken under the provisions 
of the school law allowing school directors, where 
they are unable to acquire it by purchase, to take such 
land as they need without the consent of the owner, 
not exceeding one acre in the whole, for school pur- 
poses, and to pay such damages as may be assessed 
therefore, just as in the case of public roads. 

The owner of the land contested the right of the 
school directors to take this land for the enlargement 
of the school lot, they not needing it for the erection 
of aschool house, and brought an action of ejectment 
against the school district in order to test their right 
to do so. 

The question was argued at the last adjourned court 
by Jos. Perdue and George M. Rupert, Esqs., for the 
owner of the land taken, and by J. Smith Futhey, Esq., 
for the School District of East Marlborough. 

Judge Butler has filed the following opinion, de- 
ciding the question in favor of the School Directors. 
DECISION OF THE COURT. 

The ground in controversy was taken and entered 
upon by the defendant under the provisions of the 
Common School Law, not with the view to the erec- 
tion of a house thereon, but to enlarge the lot on 
which a house now stands, found to be too small for 
the accommodation of the school. 

The only question raised is, whether the defendant 
can, under the Act of Assembly, take the lands of an- 
other for this purpose. 

The plaintiff argues it cannot—that the act limits 
this power to the cases in which ground is needed for 
the site of a building. 

The act of 1867, considered by itself, might lead to 
this conclusion. This act, however, is but a part of 
the general scheme by which the Common School 
system of the state is established and regulated, and 
must, therefore, be considered in connection with 
prior acts to which it is but a supplement. 

By the 18th section of the act of 1854, the dis- 
tricts are authorized to purchase and hold “ such real 
and personal property as may be necessary for the 
establishment and support of the schools, etc.” This 
language is broad, and plainly embraces land neces- 
sary for play ground, as well as all other convenient 
uses of the school. 

By the same aet it is provided that “ The direc- 
tors shall cause suitable lots of groud to be procured, 
and suitable buildings to be erected, etc.” While the 
former section conferred authority, this imposes an 
obligation to exercise it. 

The directors are required to procure suitable 
grounds for the uses of the schools. 
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contract, and to provide for this difficulty, the supple- 
ment of 1867 was enacted, autherizing the directors 
to take ground without the assent of the owner. The 
language here is not so broad as that employed in the 
sections before quoted, but must it not receive the 
same interpretation? Did the Legislature mean to 
authorize the District to hold land for all necessary 
and convenient uses of the schools; require the direc- 
tors to procure them, and then, in providing a method 
for procuring them, to limit the purposes for which 
it might be done? We donot think so. 

It is admitted that this ground might have been 
taken before the house was erected—that the district 
is not confined to so much as is necessary simply for 
the dui/ding, but may occupy whatever is required 
for the convenient uses of the schools, if taken before 
the building is erected—that in such Case it falls 
within the designation of “ A site for the erection of 
a school house.” 

But in our judgment, when subsequently taken and 
made a part of the lot on which the building stands, 
it is as completely a part of the site as if it had been 
taken previously. The whole lot then becomes the 
site, Too strict and confined a reading of the act 
would limit the district to the ground which forms 
the foundation of the building. In practice, without 
any question being raised, the act has received the 
construction here indicated, and while it might have 
been well to remove all room for controversy by 
further legislation, we think the construction is right. 
We must therefore affirm the defendant’s point, and 
enter judgment for the defendants, notwithstanding 
the verdict. 





—~>- 


STATE TRUSTEES—NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


N conformity with an act passed at the last session 

of the Legislature, the State Superintendent has 
appointed the following named persons to act as State 
Trustees, to represent the interests of the State in the 
management of the several Normal Schools : 

For the State Normal School, First District, at 
West Chester, Pa.: H. T. Darlington, Esq., Doyles- 


town, Bucks county; Hon, Thomas V. Cooper, 
Media, Delaware county; Andrew H. Baker, Esq., 
Norristown, Pa. 

For the State Normal School, Second District, 
Millersville, Lancaster county, Pa.: Hon. John B. 
Warfel, Lancaster; Hon. A. I.. Hayes, Lancaster, Pa. 

For the State Normal School, Zhird District, 
Kutztown, Pa.: Rev. S. K. Brobst, Allentown, Pa.; 
Col. Thomas D. Fister, Kutztown, Berks county, Pa.; 
John W. Bickel, Esq., Pottsville, Pa.; and David 
Schaeffer, Ulrich Miller, Esq., Geo. J. Kutz, Esq., 
Elijah De Tuerk, A. D. Levan, and Lewis K. Hot- 
tenstein, Kutztown, Berks county, Pa, 

For the State Normal School, Fifth District, 
Mansfield, Tioga county: Hon. H. W. Williams, 
Wellsboro, Tioga county; Hon. S. B. Elliott, Mans- 
field, Tioga county; Hon. Benj. S. Dartt, Canton, 
Bradford county; Hon. L. F. Fitch, Montrose, Sus- 
quehanna county ; and J. S. Murdaugh, Esq., Albert 
Sherwood, C. V. Elliott, Vine R. Pratt, Prof, F. A. 
Allen, and Peter V. Van Ness, Mansfield, Pa. 

For the State Normal School, Stxth District, 
Bloomsburg, Pa.: Hon. Charles R. Buckalew, Hon. 
Henry L. Dieffenbach, Daniel A. Beckley, Col. 
Samuel Norr, and Charles G. Barkley, Bloomsburg, 


But in many | Pa.; Morrison E. Jackson, Berwick, Columbia coun- 


instances it was found impossible to procure them by | ty; and John C. Rhodes, Esq., Danville, Pa. 
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For the State Normal School, Seventh District, 
Shippensburg, Cumberland county, Pa.: Hon. 
Lemuel Todd, Carlisle, Pa.; Hon. George W. 
Skinner, Burnt Cabins, Fulton county; Hon. John 
M. Reynolds, Bedford, Bedford county; Hon, T. P. 
Blair, Shippensburg, Cumberland county; Hon. 
William McSherry, Littlestown, Adams county; and 
Hon. C. M. Duncan, Chambersburg, Pa. 

For the State Normal School, Zenth District, 
Sagamore, Washington county, Pa.: Hon. George 
V. Lawrence, Monongahela City, Washington, 
county; Hon. John Flenniken, Waynesburg, 
Greene county; Hon. Daniel Kaine, Uniontown, 
Fayette county; Hon. W. H. Sanner, Somerset, 
Somerset county; Hon. A. J. Buffington, Washing- 
ton, Washington county; A. A. Devore, Esq., 
Brownsville, Fayette county; and Gibson Binns, 
Esq., Redstone, Fayette county. 

For the State Normal School, 7wel/th District, 
Edinboro, Erie county, Pa.: Rev. James Marvin, 
Meadville, Crawford county; Hon. George H. Cut- 
ler, Girard, Erie county; Hon. I. B. Gara, Erie, 
Erie county; Hon. S. P. Johnson, Warren, Warren 
county; Hon. W. W. Brown, Corry, Erie county ; 
Hon. E. H. Wilcox, Waterford, Erie county; Hon. 
J. C. Brown, Greenville, Mercer county ; Gen. D, B. 
McCreery, Erie, Erie county; Hon. E. W. Twichell, 
and Moses Reeder, Edinboro, Erie county. 

fote.—It may be proper to remark that the appointments at 
Millersville were not made under the same act as were those 
at the other schools. 

— oe 


COURSE OF STUDY. 





FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS, 


T the meeting of superintendents recently held 

at Shippensburg, the subject that excited most 
interest was that of a course of study for ungraded 
schools. Among the counties that have had the long- 
est experience in the introduction and working of such 
a course was Schuylkill, and the superintendent of 
that county, Mr. Newlin, was requested to publish the 
course of study in use there, in Zhe School Fournal, 
with such explanations as he might think it proper to 
present. These will be found below. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

This Order of Exercises is expected to be as closely 
followed by the teacher in the school-room as cir- 
cumstances will permit : 

With the Alphabet and Primer are to be taught— 
Counting, Making Figures, Printing Letters. 

With First Reader—Counting, (forward and back- 
ward, Enumeration, Multiplication Table, Mental 
Arithmetic, (with objects,) Names and Uses of +-, 
—, <, -- and =. 

With Second Reader—Mental Arithmetic, with 
Primary Book; Dictation Exercises, Oral and Writ- 
ten; Penmanship, on Slate; Written Arithmetic, to 
Long Division, without book. 

With Third Reader—Geography, Written Arith- 
metic, with book; Pennmanship, with book; Ele- 
ments of Composition, 

With Fourth Reader—Grammar, Composition, 
Declamation, Etymology. 


With Fifth Reader—Algebra, Elementary Geom- | 
etry, Book-Keeping, (Single Entry,) History of the | 


United States, Mensuration. 

Miscellaneous Exercises that may be introduced at 
the option of the Teacher—Vocal Music, Moral Les- 
sons, Constitution of the United States, Natural Phy- 
losophy, Physiology. 


General Remarks—t. Advance no pupil from a 
lower to a higher reader until some degree of profi- 
ciency is attained, 2. Review often. 

JESSE NEWLIN, County Supt. 

Port Carbon, Oct. 21st, 1864. 


EXPLANATIONS, 

The preceding programme of exercises for the un- 
graded schools of our county was prepared at a con- 
vention of teachers called for the purpose by my 
predecessor, Mr. J. K. Krewson. A majority of the 
teachers of this convention had had many years of 
experience in all grades and kinds of schools, conse- 
quently the result of their deliberations was an order 
of exercises that has been in use in the county for ten 
years, attended with such satisfactory results, and been 
so well adapted to the wants of our ungraded schools, 
that no modification has been deemed necessary dur- 
ing this time. A thousand copies were printed at 
my own expense, and one fastened in each teacher’s 
report-book for convenient reference. At the public 
examinations teachers were instructed to conform 
their teaching to this programme, as their classes 
would be examined by it when I would visit their 
schools. This they did as nearly as it was possible, 
and the result was, all the pupils of the same district, 
and of every ungraded district in the county, were 
drilled on the same branches in the same order, Each 
teacher’s work was examined by the County Super- 
intendent, and compared with that of his co-laborers, 
thus enabling him, by the comparison, to judge more 
correctly of the teacher’s skill, other things being 
equal. Young and inexperienced teachers had a 
guide that assisted them very considerably in making 
a favorable start; and to reach the most successful 
means of carrying out the programme, was often pro- 
lific of many interesting exercises and discussions in 
the district institute. Of course, at first it could not 
be followed in every particular on account of the 
condition the schools were in, but as the older pupils 
passed out, and the younger ones, whose instruction 
from the primer and first reader was strictly in accord- 
ance with the programme, passed through it, the 
schools began to become a unit in their system of 
instruction. Its use was not made compulsory by 
boards of directors; only so far as the County Super- 
intendent directed was it binding upon teachers. 

— 4 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


CUMBERLAND.—The schools as far as known are 
supplied with teachers. The school term will, in no 
instance, this year, be less than six months. 

JEFFERSON.—Snyder District is building a good, 
new house, and, what is better, it will be furnished 
with the improved patent furniture. Punxsutawney 
has furnished one room with Bancroft’s Gothic desk. 

LEHIGH.—The salary of teachers was increased in 
several districts and reduced in none. The examina- 
tions were well attended by the school directors. 
Eleven new houses are in the course of erection, two 
of them large buildings for graded schools. 

PikE.—Lehman District has resolved to build a 
new and suitable school house on the site of the old 





one at Pine Ridge. This is another step forword. 
WASHINGTON.—Many of the schools open on the 
first Monday of September. In a number of districts 
| the salary of the teachers has been increased, No 
better plan can be adopted to secure a corps of well- 
qualified teachers than the payment of liberal wages. 
| Several new houses are in process of erection. 
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FEsTInA LeENTE.—Generally speaking, our young | you can make him comprehend that a dot on the first 


people are never taught to sing until nearly approach- 
ing maturity, and if a child’s unmusical voice is found, 
we hear the regret that “ Providence has not confer- | 
red a voice upon the young creature.”’ 


talk ? Then, believe me, he could have sung, had you | a third added ; 
that shall charm the child into a recognition of the 
Had you tied up one leg | delights into which he is slowly working his way. 
Thus shall the whole gamut be learned, and when 


only exercised the muscles of the larynx while they 
were young and flexible. 
and never required him to use it from infancy till he 


was fourteen, would its muscles have been as porns | the pupil is ready for the 


or lowest of five bars has one sound in the first space, 
| and another sound in the last. 
will enable a whole class to learn from the black- 
Can the child board these tones ; these, when fully learned, can have 


A few days’ practice 


from these alittle song can be evoked 


Third Reader, he or she 


as those of the unbound, exercised limb ? Now assoon | | will be singing, at sight, songs from the blackboard. 


as the child can learn to say a, 4,c, he can be made to 
learn the difference in the sounds of do, re, mi. 
While you are teaching him that an acute angle rest- 
ing o on its arms with a transverse bar across it is A, 


When they have been made familiar with “ tone,” 
| the teacher may add instruction on “ time,” com- 
mencing with the simplest measure. 
time, for his own profit and guidance, keeping in view 


In the mean- 





THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


a. 


(CHANT.) 


Words by Mies Mazy F. Krepr. 
EK. Goven. Per, Ganaiouns & Oo, 





| an 


as 
a en 


1. I’ve been thinking of home—of “ my 
Father’s house, Where the many 











2. I’ve been thinking of home, where 
3. I’ve been thinking of home; of the 


4. I’ve been thinking of home, and I’m 

homesick now; My spirit doth long to be 
5. I’ve been thinking of home; yea, 
«home, sweet home!” Oh, there may we 
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man-sions be;” 
they need not the light Of the sun, nor moon, nor _ star; 


loved ones there; Dear friends who have gone be - fore, 


xm 


Of the city whose streets are paved 
with gold, 
Where the gates of pearl “are not 
shut by day, 
With whom we walked to the death- 
river side, 
In the “better land,” where the 
ransomed sing 
With the white-robed throng that 
forever raise 






































Of its jasper walls, so fair to behold, Which the 
For no night is there,” but the weary may Find 
And sadly thought, as we watched the tide, Of the 
Of the love of Christ, their Redeemer, King; Of 
To the Triune God sweetest songs of praise, With 





right-eous a - lone shall see, 
rest from the world a - far. 
hap - py days of yore. 
mer- cy so cost-ly,so free. 


glory, and honor, and might. 




















the old maxim of caution and cheer, “ Festina lente.” 
This manner of instruction obviates at once the 


the do, re, mi, in third grade. 
more years and greater capabilities, shall pass from this 


The second grade,with 


several objections urged against the introduction of | | primary point to instruction a little more difficult; 


music into free schools. 


The first is, the difficulty of | while the first, having passed up through the two lower 


organizing the classes to meet the convenience of the | grades, shall be taught it as one of the sciences and 


musical instructor. Secondly, the expense of such 
teacher; and third, the difficulty of instructing pupils | 


the highest of the high arts. 
my proposition is impracticable from the outset, inas- 


I hear you urging that 


. . . | . . 2 
with whom the teacher is never brought into contact much as not one teacher in ten has a musical education 


outside the class-room. Now, music taught as we 


and therefore cannot teach. 


I reply that there is not 


propose it, every ordinary teacher becomes the music one in ten hundred who cannot master the theory in a 


teacher. The lessons in a, 4, ¢, shall be varied with 


short time and becomea capable instructor.—Z-. 








